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Agricultural, 








PASTURES FOR MILK COWS. 





In the following remarks by a corres- 
pondent of the Indiana Farmer on this 
subject, dairymen may find a suggestion 
which is worth thinking about. ‘There is 
one point which ought always to be re- 
membered when the subject of pastures is 
being considered, and that is that a plenti- 
ful supply of good water is just as necessary 
as good grazing. Especially is this true in 
the case of dairy cows. Milk contains such 
a large ‘percentage of water that any de- 
crease in the amount drank by milk cows 
is at once followed by a corresponding de. 
crease in the yield of milk. As water ig 
much cheaper than milk, it will be seen how 
unwise is the dairyman who neglects to 
give his cows a full supply. The corres- 
pondent referred to says: 

‘*It is very questionable economy which 
turns a good milk cow out intoa pasture 
where che will be compelled to walk and 
pick the whole day long in order to secure a 
sufficient amount for food to satisfy her 
appetite. A pasture ought to imply some- 
thing else besides a fenced enclosure, inte 
which stock can be turned with a reason- 
able assurance that they will be kept there. 
If the pasture does not supply plenty of 
feed without compelling the stock to work 
hard to get it, a better plan and especially 
80 with the milk cows, is to keep up and 
feed in the stables a feeding lot. It is cer- 
tainly useless to expect that acow will be 
able to give as good a flow of milk when she 
is compelled to tramp about all day, in order 
to satisfy her appetite, as she would if a 
supply of fcod were placed in easy reach, 
where she could satisfy her wants in a 
reasonable time, and then lie down and be 
comfortable the rest of the time. 

‘*A good milk cow is not disposed to 
take a very great amount of exercise if she 
can well avoid it, and if she can secure 
plenty of feed and water and find a comfor- 
table shade tree she will usually be very 
quiet. 

** Of course every farmer understands that, 
from various causes, even the best of pas- 
tures will occasionally fail to supply as much 
feed as may be really necessary, and it will 
hearly always pay to be prepared at any 
time to supply extra feed when it may be 
heeded and avoid compelling the cows 
€specially to hunt too much for their feed. 
Grass is generally relied upon to feed the 
cows, and in fact nearly all the stock upon 
the farm, and in many respects it is the 
Cheapest feed that can be secured, but it is 
uportant that there should be a full supply 
and that without compelling the stock to be 
upon their feet all day to secure it. 

“Where anything like a full quota of 
Sock is kept the safest plan is to always 
have some crop that, if necessary, can be 
used at any time when the supply of grass 
'n the pastures ge‘s too low. Crops should 
be selected for this purpose which, if not 


used, can be saved and used profitably dar- 
ing the winter.”’ 


=< 


Mz. R. S. Nopprys, of Fenwick, Mont- 
poe Co., writes under date of July 31: 

Wheat is a very light crop through this 
part of the eountry—about the Same as last 
year, The average will be from 10 to 15 
bushels peracre. It has been very dry here 
4nd crops have suffered from that cause,” 


—< 


— exports of corn from the United 
tates for the twelve months ended J une 80, 
1888, were 24,558,157 bushels, against 
$0,519,499 bushels for the previous year. 

thern Europe is exporting more corn 
every year. 











| field. 
| are overlooked till the husking should not 
be thrown in with the rest of the corn, for 
| two reasons: They will scatter their spores, | 











CORN SMUT. 


Treatment and Preventive Measures. 





The Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1887 has quite a lengthy and 
interesting article upon ‘‘Smut in Indian 
Corn,”’ and from it we take the following 
regarding the treatment of the disease and 
preventive remedies: 

It is as certain that corn smut can not 
originate spontaneously as that the corn it- 
self must grow from seed. The destruction 
of the spores, then, means the reduction of 
the smut sooner or later; but co-operation 
over wide areas is necessary, since the 
spores are light and may be carried in the 
atmosphere more easily than dust particles. 
Any remedy must be thoroughly tried before 
being condemned for apparent failure (one 
year is not sufficient), and every source of 
error must be guarded against. However 
carefully the smut is cut out and burned, if 
manure with which is intermixed smut of 
previous years is applied to the land the 
remedy will probably be ineffective, because 
the spores germinate in the manure. 

Destructive treatment.—Cutting out 
should be practiced intelligently and _per- 
sistently, and farmers should co-operate. 
The smut should be cut out as early as possi- 
ble, as soon as it gives the first evidence of 
its presence by the swellings it produces 
and before any 9f the spores burst through 
the epidermis. Corn is probably the only 
crop in which the smut becomes evident 
long enough before maturity to make treat- 
ment effectual, or at least possible. As soon 
as the spores begin to break out they will 
be scattered far and wide over the whole 
Any ears that are partly smutted and 


and if in large quantities will injure the cat- 
tle eating them. If any smutty stalks are 
standing when the corn is cut they snoald 
not be cut with the rest, but kept separate 
and destroyed. Masses of smut are greed- 


ily swallowed by zattle with the rest of the | 


corn, and are liable to produce disease and 
death. A correspondent of the Country 
Gent'eman, September 12, 1878, reports the 
loss of several head of cattle and sheep from 
this cause. Diseased parts cut out should 
be completely destroyed, not thrown upon 
the ground nor into a manure or compost 
pile. The spores may germinate and grow 
for an indefinite period, as already shown, 
and when the manure is applied to the field 
they will be ready to seize upon young corn 
and penetrate its tissues. One writer sug- 
gests feeding to pigs, but this should never 
be done, for if the smut does not injure the 
pigs the spores will pass through the intes- 
tines without injury to themselves and infect 
the manure. 

Farmers will urge that they can not afford 
the time or money necessary to cut out the 
smut. In answer to this objection Professor 
Bessey makes the following estimate: 

‘*A 40 acre field should produce at least 
$800 worth of corn. There is rarely less 
than one smutty ear to one square rod. This 
amount would be two per cent of the crop 
and would be worth $16. Each additional 
smutty ear per square rod destroys $16 
worth of corn in the field. Will it not pay 
to save annually a loss of two per cent, and 
upward, and occasionally a loss 15 to 25 
per cent, $120 to $200, for a field of this 
size?”’ 

Selection of seed.—Much may be gained 
by selecting for seed the largest and most 
perfectly developed grains. Experiments 
have shown this will insure a larger yield, 
and it is also true (?) that corn from such 
seed is less liable to smut. Weak plants 
can offer less resistance to the attack of the 
fungus, aS a weak man can less effectively 
resist disease. Thrifty plants can better 
withstand the smut if it gains entrance, and 
are more likely to escape its entrance, be- 
cause they more quickly pass the stage at 
which the smut is known to enter them. 

Application of remedies.—Any outward 
application to the growing corn would be 
useless if it could be made, because the 
fungus is entirely within the tissues of the 
host until after the damage is done. 

Various applications have beer tried to 
destroy epores adhering to grains. They 
have been made for this purpose to wheat, 
and there is no apparent reason why a rem- 
edy wuld not be as effectual in one case as 
the other. It seemis to be generally agreed 
that lime water is not effective. A weak 
solution (8% per cent) of sulphuric acid is re- 
commended for corn by some German ex- 
perimenters. 

Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) has been 
most used and with good results. One ex- 
perimenter with eopper sulphate for corn 
smut records that no perceptible benefic was 
gained. If he fertilized the field with ma- 
nure in any way infected by smut spores, 
which is not unlikely, it would be a svffi- 
cient reason to explain the failure. The 
method of application which prevails in 
Europe differs from the American method. 
The former is fully described by Sorauer in 
his work, on plant diseases. He recommends 
a weak solution and long soaking; a ¥¢ per 
cent solution of sulphate of copper and six- 
teen hours soaking he considers best. The 
solution should cover the corn deeply enough 
80 that none shall be exposed when the lat- 
ter swells, and the mass should be stirred 
well and all the grains that float skimmed 
off. 
Sorauer states that a one per cent solution 
kills four per cent of the seed in twelve to 
sixteen hours. A fter soaking, the grain is 
spread out on a flat surface to dry, and it 


' should be sown soon afterwards. It is dry 





enough for hand sowing in a few hours and 
for the drill in twenty-four hours. 

The practice in America is quite different. 
Strong solutions are used and the grain is 
immersed only a short time. 

* * * * * 

All other preventive measures will be 
likely to be of little avail if the manure put 
upon the hand is contaminated with smut 
spores from smutty corn fed to stock, or 
smutty stalks thrown into the manure pile, 
or from whatever source. 

Brefeld’s investigations show how ma- 
nure may spread infection. A direct 
demonstration of this point by Mo- 
rini is quoted by Sorauer. Bran with 
which corn smut spores were mixed 
was fed toacow. The dung in which the 
spores were found germinating was put up- 
on a piece of land with corn seed. The re- 
sulting growth of corn was, as a whole, 
smutty. Of thirty others dampened with 
gum water and covered with ungerminated 
spores only four plants were smutty. This 
shows the injury that may come from spores 
germinating in manure. It does not prove 
that passing through the animal makes 
them more active. In Brefeld’s experi- 
ments, on the contrary, nearly all spores 
sown in a nutritive solution in the spring 
germinated within twenty-four hours. It 
shows that every precaution should be taken 
to keep the smut away from stock and out 
of manure piles. Burying the smut deeply 
suggests itself as a convenient and efficient 
means ot disposing of it. Burning is effec- 
tive, but care must be taken that spores 
shall not be carried away and scattered by 
currents of air about the fire. Rotation of 
crops should be practiced for evident rea- 
sons. 

In Europe two other species of smut occur 
in corn and both are most prevalentin Italy. 
Ustilago Fischeri, Pass., attacks the cob, 
and in Italy, especially about Parma,” some- 
times destroys about half the crop. 

Ustilago Reliana was introduced into 
Italy on sorghum from Egypt, and in. the 
former country it grows also on corn, at- 
tacking the flowers of the tassels. 

—_———— 


THE ‘“*WOOL TASTE” IN MUT- 
TON, » 

Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, ina 
letter to the N. Y. 7722 une, calls attention to 
the fact that a circular from the ‘* Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association” contains a 
recommendation of a mechod for the pre- 
vention of the ‘‘ wool taste’? in mutton 
which is fallacious. The recommendation, 
which has been published time and again, 
was as follows: 

‘*In dressing a mutton the woolly coat 
should not be allowed to touch the flesh. 
There is quite a perceptible difference in the 
flavor of mutton taken from a fattened 
wether which has been for some time de- 
prived of all access in his woolly coat, and 
of that taken from a sheep which has heavy 
fleece.”’ 

Mr. Clay then proceeds to give his experi- 
ence in dressing mutton, the reason for the 
frequent presence of this ‘‘ wool taste,’’ and 
the method he has successfully followed to 
keep his mutton free from it. What he 
says is as follows: 

‘“*Of all the metheds of improving the 
soil and destroying weeds sheep are the 
best. Of all domestic meats mutton is the 
most wholesome, being a specific for many 
diseases. It is the most convenient to the 
farmer as butchering meat. In the history 
of mankind it has played the most impor- 
tant part of his necessities, giving wool, 
hides, milk and butter. If all of the indus- 
tries of these States were put to the test of 
survival or destruction, the sheep would 
remain as the first factor in civilization. 

“The ‘ wool taste’ then"comes not of the 
wool or the length of the wool on the sheep, 
but of the infusion of the excretions of the 
intestines into the circulation, which taints 
the flesh with the offensive ‘wool taste.’ 
The lining strata of the intestines prevent 
the offensive entrance of the excreta into 
the capillary tubes of the absorbing surfaces. 
But so soon as the vital powers cease this 
capacity of resistance ceases and the un- 
purified excretions are infused into the 
venous circulation. 

‘*In consequence of these facts, it is best 
to starve the sheep for twenty-four hours 
before killing, giving water, however, 
plentifully. This empties the stomach and 
bowels of the sheep and diminishes the ten- 
dency of infusion. The sheep, all things 
being ready, should have the throat cut all 
round to the bone, thus bleeding it freely. 
As soon as the sensibility of the victim is 
lost, it should be skinned partly on the hind 
quarters to save time, then hung up and the 
skinning rapidly completed and the whole 
entrails at once taken out. The flesh is 
then perfectly sweet, and no ‘‘ wool taste’’ 
is perceptible. As the wool grows from the 
sarface of the skin and is pushed forward 
as the outer bark of the tree, no circulation 
returns from the ends of the wool, and how 
then can its length affect the mutton? Bat 
as the wool has been and eontinues on the 
sheep before and after birth, what absurdity 
is it to cut the wool off a short time before 
killing! If the sheep is butchered rightly 
you may safely wrap the carcass in the 
wool and lay it by till used. 

‘*Among all the hunters of my circle in 
early life we were accustomed to take out 
the intestines of the squirrels and hares as 
soon as shot, before cooling. Birds killed 
and dressed at once are very different from 
the game of the shops of the cities, where 
they reach a ‘‘high flsvor,”’ the flavor which 
delights the dog from his half-decayed 








buried meat. De gustibus non disputan- 
dem est. So the Pontic monarchs fed on 
poison and lived. Save us from the doc- 
tors, the demagogues and the dogs!” 
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WOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following interesting facts regarding 
the wool-growing industry in Great Britain 
is taken from an article prepared by Mr. 
John W. Turner, of Bradford, England, 
and published by the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society: 

As a contribution toward a better knowl- 
edge of the subject, Mr. Turner briefly 
describes British wool and its uses, before 
proceeding to discuss its commercial aspects 
The long-wools (Lincoln, Cotswold and 
Leicester), he tells us, are subdivided for 
commercial purposes into lustre and demi- 
lustre. The pure lustre wools were former- 
ly made chiely into ladies’ dress goods, and 
twenty years agocommanded a much higher 
price in proportion to other goods than they 
do now. Lustre or brightness alone, which 
entered so largely into the enhancement of 
the value of these wools for dress purposes, 
is now of secondary importance. It is, 
however, still necessary that they should be 
smooth and straight, and any crossing with 
rougher breeds for the purpose of obtaining 
weight, or with broken breeds tor the sake 
of the mutton, reduces. their value. Mr. 
Turner speaks of the unconquerable dif- 
ficulty of sometimes making the wool- 
grower understand this point, in connec- 
tion with the fact that in lustre, as in other 
wools, the finer the fibre the more valuable 
is the wool. Hearing tbat fine wools are 
the best to sell, the long-wool grower in 
many cases tries to improve his wool by 
crossing it with the Down; the result gen- 
erally being ur he loses the lustre and 
smooth straig hair without obtaining 
enough of the fimeness of the Down to be 
of any commerefal value. This, of course, 
is not directe@ against the crossing of 
breeds, but merely against the erroneous 
notion that thé fineness of wool of one 
breed can be grafted into anether without 
altering its original characteristics. <A 
colonial farmer ,wnder such circumstances 
as those of thd long-wool grower would, 
Mr. Turner points’ out, have preserved tire 
character of his breed, but would have con- 
tinued it by a careful selection of the finest 
wooled among his sheep. 


Tke demi-lustre wools are made into 
camlets for men’s clothing in China, Japan, 
and northern Asia; into lastings for boots 
and furniture; and into bunting for flags, 
and some kinds of curtain stuffs. The 
value of this class of wool consists in its 
length, strength and solidity of fibre. Fine- 
ness of hair is valuable su long as it is ob- 
tained in the right way, but this must be 
done by selection within the family itself, 
and not by crossing from the outside. 
These wools are used for classes of dress 
goods where a certain ‘‘handle’’ is required, 
and any interference with the breed re- 
moves the wool into other channels of 
trade. 

In Down wools, on the other hand, 
which are principally used for hosiery, 
under-garments, flannels and _— similar 
goods, also forsome woolen goods where a 
springy light handle is desired, absence of 
lustre, the finest possible fibre, and not too 
much length, are the desirable qualities. In 
Mr. Turner’s opinion, there will always be 
by comparison a good demand for pure 
bred Down wools, because ‘they possess 
qualities which render them suitable for the 
uses just mentioned in greater perfection 
than any other wool. Bot, as already 
stated, crossing deprives the breed of its 
best qualities, from the wool-buyer’s point 
of view. An illustration is given by Mr. 
Turner of a clip of wool from a Hampshire 
Down flock, which had been improved by 
crossing with the very heaviest Lincoln. 
All the good qualities in the two breeds 
were effectually destroyed. No _ lustre 
manufacturer would use the wool, as the 
lustre has disappeared. No maker of bunt- 
ings or similar goods could use it, as the 
staple was too short; whilst for the hosiery 
trade it was both too long and too coarse. 
The lot was ultimately sold at about 50 per 
cent. less than the value of Down, and 25 
per cent. less than the value of Lincoln at 
the time. 

Half-bred wool occupies, as far as supply 
goes, the most important position in the 
market. It is the largest item in the Eng- 
lish clip. It is an ever-increasing quantity 
in ihe Colonial tlip, and probably of the 
forty million of sheep in Amerioa the great- 
er number are half-breds. Mr, Turner uses 
the name ‘“‘half-bred”’ throughout in the 
same sense as it is generally used in York- 
shire, to signify a cross between a coarse 
and a fine-wooled sheep. What is required 
in this class of wool is a moderate length of 
staple, softness of handle, and the greatest 
fineness that can be obtained. As there is 
the keenest competition in this class, it 
follows that the greatest amount of know- 
ledge on the part of the British farmer is 
necessary to hold his own in the contests. 
Yet Mr. Turner is able to show that the 
growers of half-bred wool in this country 
have for the last quarter of a century or 80 
been steadily playing into the hands of the 
Colonists. Twenty-five years ago e of 
our half-bred wools were celebrated, and 
justly so, for their fineness and softness, 
and they were very much sought after for 
certain classes of goods. This was notably 
true of the Norfolk half-bred wool. But 
about the time named the Norfolk half-bred 


wool-growers got dissatisfied with the 
weight of their fleeces, and carried away, 
no doubt, by the high prices which the 
neighboring farmers of Lincolnshire could 
make of their much heavier wool, they be- 
gan to take means for increasing the weight 
of the fleece. The only thing aimed at ap- 
peared to be weight, and very little thought 
was given to the effect upon the character 
of the wool. The result has been that the 
Norfolk half-bred of to-day is a mongrel 
breed, which is beaten by almost every s:rt 
it competes with. The same mistake has 
been made in other districts, and has been 
one of the causes of the downward tendency 
of prices. 

Under the head of ‘‘ mixed breeds,’’ Mr. 
Turner includes all wools which have in 
them a cross of the Scotch black-faced, 
more or less recent, and in various degrees. 
Throughout the north there are various 
wools which show all kinds of mixtures. 
‘fhe value of these broken-bred w2ols is now 
somewhat higher in proportion to other 
wools than it formerly was, a good many of 
them being utilized in the manufacture of 
so-called homespuns, cheviots and tweeds 
of the rougher class. 

Mr. Turner shows very conclusively that 
imported wool is a great and important fac- 
tor in determining the value of our home 
clip. In 1861, the total import of wool of 
all kinds into this country was, in round 
figures, 150,000,000 of pounds, or about an 
equal quantity to our own production. In 
1886, our own production had fallen 136,- 
000,000, while the imports had increased 
to 615,000,000. More than 300,000,000 Ibs. of 
this enormous increase is the produce of 
Australasia. .During the whole of the pe- 
riod the Colonial-wool has been steadily im- 
proving. Everything that ettention and 
business ability can accomplish is done by 
the Colonials to meet the want of the trade. 
The result is that, with the exception of 
pure lustre wool, every kind of British wool 
can be matched and beaten in the London 
sales of Colonial wool. And while all this 
has been taking place, our own wool in the 
classes which compete with Golonial has 
been deteriorating. 


The mode of business between wool-grow- 
ers and wool-users is next adverted to, and 
Mr, Torner’s strfttures ‘on this part of the 
home trade are only too well merited. 
There are many points about the manner in 
which Colonial wool is sent to market and 
dealt with, which gives it an enormous ad- 
vautage over our own. ‘The flocks areoften 
very large, and after being shorn, the wool 
is generally thoroughly skirted, and also 
classed into different descriptions, so that 
on its arrival in London large quantities of 
it can be taken direct to the comber without 
any sorting whatever. As the sales gener- 
ally last from three to six weeks, and as 
there are seldom less than 100,000 bales 
offered every night there is plenty of choice. 
When this style of business is compared 
with the dilatory and unbusiness-like man- 
ner of buying English wool from the farm- 
er, it will be seen whatan immense saving 
of time and trouble there is to the user of 
Colonial wool as compared with the user of 
British. A manufacturer can, and often 
does, purchase as much wool in London in 
a single night as would take him a montk to 
buy in the country. 

To the inquiry as to what can be done to 
enable our farmers to get more for their 
wool, or even something like old time prices, 
Mr. Turner can only reply that at present 
he sees very little hope of any substantial 
raise in prices. An import cf more than 
600,000,000 of pounds of wool isa factor 
which effectively removes any of the ex- 
clusive conditions which formerly helped to 
keep up the price of British wool. For 
though it must be admitted that we do not 
retain quite half of it for the use of our 
wills, yet we have tocompete with the other 
half in the shape of manufactured goods of 
France and Germany in ali the markets of 
the world. Thus the question is not how 
home-grown wool can be restered to its old 
position, for that is impossible, but how it 
has to hold its own in the competition. Mr. 
Turner’s answer to this is: ‘‘ Let the wool 
which is known to suit a district be grown 
there in allits ancient purity; and let farm- 
ers generally take care that their wool is 
got up for market better than it often is.” 





DAIRY NOTES FROM FRANCE, 





¥rom our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, July Ist, :888. 

In order to bring home to dairy farmers 
the important resolutions recently adopted 
in butter and cheese making, the French 
government intends to delegate ambulatory 
experts to dairy districts, provided with the 
latest implements for separating the milk, 
s? as to ensure the least loss of butter-fat, 
and by rapidly creaming, have the skimmed 
milk sweet for cheese making. The old 
plan of placing the new milk in shallow 
pans and there leaving it for 80 or 48 hours 
to throw up the cream, has become antiquat- 
ed. By means of the Centrifugal apparatua, 
the cream can now be extracted as it comes 
fresh from the cow. A manufacturer under- 
takes to supply the necessary modern dairy 
apparatus to these farmers whom the experts 
certify as qualified, taking payment by easy 
installments. Another poit will be forced 
on to the attention of farmers, that of mak- 
ing the foreign cheese so largely imported. 
Soft cheese must always be a local out-put. 
But Gloucester, Cheddar, Datch and Gor- 
gonzola ‘‘ brands,’ can be, and are being 





largely imitated. The London market may 


s00D count upon a greater supply of clean 

-and fine roll French butter, tastefully made 
up and moderately colored. Models of that 
sent out by English makers are being went 
over to Normand dairies. 

Messrs. Van Lookeren and Gerlings have 
discovered a plan for at once detecting the 
difference between natural and artificial 
butters. Boil a little pure or distilled water 
in a clean vessel; melt less than a’ pea of 
the suspected butter in a coffee-spoon over 
a candle flame; pour some of the boiling 
water into a watch glass, and simultane- 
ously drop the hot melted butter. If natur- 
al, the butter will spread into a thin layer; 
then it will rapidly separate into hundreds 
of small grains and float to the edge of the 
glass. If artificial, the butter will remain as 
a layer of grease, with large beads or gran- 
ules swimming therein. Skimmed milk is 
extensively used for rearing calves and fat- 
tening pigs. In Hamburg cart and old 
horses are supplied with such milk as 
drinks. The idea to give it to foals of 
heavy races of horses, after being heated 
and mixed with prepared linseed, does not 
meet with favor. An agriculturalist in the 
department of Isere, could not find any 
market for his skimmed milk. He consult- 
ed a baker, and they agreed to employ it in 
bread making; the milk is creamed im- 
mediately when taken from the cow, and 
then sent to the baker in a sweet condition. 
In this state it does not prevent the dough 
from rising. The public taste has been hit 
by the appetizing flavor of the loaf, and 
above all, by its attractive whiteness, so the 
farmer and the baker are doing well. 

Frequently after the milk has been 
brought to the dairy, it undergoes an altera- 
tion, becomes ‘‘blue.’? M. Mosselman, of 
the Cureghen Veterinary School, states this 
change is caused by microscopic germs, and 
is generally due to sickness with some of 
the cows. When the affected animal is 
found, administer some exciting medicine, 
as gentian or caraway seed; others give the 
animal 13¢ oz. of carbonate of lime or soda, 
or 17 .0z. of ordinary vinegar daily, and feed 
well. The dairy and its vessels should be 
well scoured and disinfected. 
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NQOBES FROM INGHAM COUNTY. 


Hot, July 26, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

To-day has been a day long wished for 
by the farming community. Rain ccom- 
menced falling in the night and continued 
nearly all day, assuring, as we hope, a good 
corn and potato crop. Your correspondent 
secured the last load of wheat bundles yes- 
terday afternoon, and so was a good shape 
for a rainy day, 

Wheat barvest has progressed ratherslowly 
this year, owing to a tendency among farm- 
ers to do their work without hiring much 
help. The low price of wool and other 
commodities has had a dampening effect, 
and wages have fallen, good men offering to 
work for one dollar per day, a thing which 
I have not known since I have been in 
business (over 13 years). 

1 have been much interested in A. C. G’s 
statement about the 20-acre summer fallow 
and think his theory right. My prac 
tice has been to plow, summer fallow 
just before haying, and harrow and roll as 
soon as possible; after harvest would culti- 
vate with two-horse cultivator, harrow and 
drill. In this way have raised my best 
crops. But last year was an exception; I 
plowed 35 acres just before haying as usual 
—the ground being so hard as to require 
three horses and a new point per day—and 
treated the remainder of the season the 
same as usual. I was disappointed, how- 
ever, my oat stubble being the best of the 
two from the time it come up until harvest- 
ed, and I, like A. C. G., can account for it 
in no other way than that the hot sun and 
drouth burned the soil. I believe it would 
have paid big to have p:owed a second time. 
I do not, however, lay this down as a fixed 
rule. Nine years ago I plowed a hay stub- 
ble field (15 acres) just after harvest. The 
ground was dry and hard, requiring a three- 
horse team. This field gave only a halfa 
crop. We farmers have to study both the 
wind and weather, and conditions of soil, 
and even then we will miss. Hout. 
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Tue Island of Jersey is not a very large 
one, but it is blessed witha very product- 
ive soil and a genial climate. Its agricul- 
turists are, or should be, happy, for their re- 
turns average higher than any others in the 
worid. The average return of crops in the 
Island is nearly £53 per acre—3ay between 
$250 and $260. According to London 
Truth there are 6,335 acres under potatoes, 
which last year produced £455,591. Toma- 
toes to the value of £8,000 were grown, 
and nearly £3,000 worth of pears, although 
the fruit season was avery badone. One 
hun¢red and twelve tons of grapes were de- 
spatched to the London market, which sold 
for £18,000. The great specialty of Jersey 
cultivation is now the production of early 
potatoes, the growing of which is costly, ay- 
eraging nearly £45 per acre. AS much as 
£24 per ton has been obtained for these po- 
tatoes at the opening of the season. One 
hundred and eighty-three acres {are exclu- 
sively deyoted to fruit, and 175 acres to 
salads and vegetables. 





Axp now the telegraph brings news of 
serious damage to the corn crop of Central 
and Western Kansas by dreught and the 
prevalence of extremely hot weather. Hot, 





dry winds have prevailed for a number of 


days, and corn is shriveling up under their 
influence. No rain has fallen since June 
22 in some sections of the State. The 
promise of the crop heretofore was excellent. 


A GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 


Home is not a bad place in these hot days 
of midsummer, but one cannot always stay 
at home, nor is it desirable for many 
reasons, 80 we like all the rest take an oc- 
casional trip for business and pleasure com- 
bined. Recently we found ourselves in 
‘*Hoosierdom”’ at South Bend, the great 
workshop of the State, and although not 
our first or second visit by any means, wa 
found just as much to interest us as ever. 
We cannot speak of all the industries of 
that thriving, growing manufacturing city 
which are many and varied, but must con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to one of the 
largest—the Oliver Chilled Plow Works. 
We like to visit this immense establish 
ment and always feel at home there, 
whether bothering the busy office force with 
our sage remarks, or wandering around in 
the vast acreage which constitutes the 
workshops, noting the additions, improve- 
ments and new things generally. A dis- 
tinguished United States Senator in a 
speech not so very long since spoke of the 
Oliver Chilled plow as ‘‘an agent of civili- 
zation,’’ and when we think of the large 
number of these plows going to almost all 
parts of the globe, we are quite ready to 
agree with him. Passing through the ship- 
ping warehouse, we saw plows being pre- 
pared for shipment to Great Britain, Mexi- 
co, South America, Australia and other 
foreign countries, to say nothing of those 
destined for the United States, and we con- 
cluded that the whole country had a right to 
be proud of this great American enterprise. 
The works have grown wonderfully, and the 
addition this year of a new wood-working 
shop 100x250 feet in size does not make 
them look any smaller. Of -course the 
readers of the FARMER know all about the 
Oliver Chilled plow, for Michigan farmers 
are progressive and the best is none too 
good for them. Among the many new 
things to which our attention was called 
was *‘Olivér’s Patent Slip Nose Share’’ 
atid slip point, which is a great improve- 
ment in the way of a saving device} and al- 
ready very popular. Users of the Oliver 
plows are assured that this share and point 
can be used on their old plows which have 
done such faithful service, and they will 
not have tu buy a new plow to get their 
benefit. Progress seems to be the word at 
this, the largest plow works in the world, and 
every department of the works shows it, 
Mr. James Oliver, the founder and presi_ 
dent, is at present in Europe taking a wely 
earned vacation, but will be back early in 
September to resume his active duties. 
Visitors are given a courteous welcome and 
shown through the works in a manner that 
leaves only pleasant impressions, and our 
readers who visit South Bend should not 
forget to call at the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works. 








oo So 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
HERD-BOOK, 





The thirty-third volume of this important 
work has just been received through the 
courtesy of Secretary J. H. Pickrell. Itis 
very similar to volume thirty-two in size, 
and got up in the same style of printing 
and binding. The pedigrees include all re- 
ceived up to January 20, 1858, so that the 
records of the Association are now~lose up. 
This volume contains the pedigrees of 5,856 
bulls, running from No. 84235 to No. 90091, 
and 9,861 cows, a total of 15,217. This 
will serve to show the wonderful growth of 
Shorthorn breeding in America, and the ex- 
tent to which improved cattle are kept upon 
the farms of the country. Since March, 
1884, eight large volumes of this work have 
been issued, each containing nearly as many 
pedigrees as this last one, or about 120,000. 
Besides these there are a large number of 
Shorthorns in the hands of farmers, practi- 
cally thoroughbreds, whith are not recorded, 
and thousands whith contain a greater or 
less admixture of Shorthorn blood through 
the use of thoroughbred sires. When to 
this are added the other improved breeds,— 
Herefords, Polled Angus, Galloways, Jer- 
seys, Holstein-Friesiars, Devons and Ayr- 
shires, it will ba seen what a wonderful ad- 
vance in the breeding of good cattle has taken 
place within the past twenty years, With 
twenty years more of like progres; the scrub 
will have become a thing of the past. In 
numbers the Shorthorns keep the lead they 
have always had in this country, the other 
improved breeds displecing the scrub rather 
than the Shorthorn. 

This volume is free to members, but they 
must pay express charges. To non-mem- 
bers the price is $3, the lowest price at 
which a volume of this work was ever 
issued. Secretary Pickrell has arranged 
with the express companies to carry these 
volumes at 25 cents per copy, but to get 
this rate the charges must be paid im ad- 
‘vance. Remember this when yeu are order- 
ing a copy and include express charges. 
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Cannot Tell Where it Can be Had, 








Jaoxson, July 27, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Can you inform me where I can pure 
chase 25 bushels of Bed Mediterranean 
wheat of the bearded variety, a pure article 
fit for seed, also the price of same per bu. 
delivered on board of cars. 





W. M, DODGE. 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings m Michigan 





for 1888. 
ae eee ren tr Sept. 4 to § 
troit......-+-s0es . 
eervili cS os ea bb sqaeke Sept. 18 to 2) 
Lansing... ...-- sees reer seeereccee Sept. 24 to 28 

















THE DETROIT MEETING. 


The meeting, which opened under such 
favorable auspices, experienced a bad set 
back from the rains of Thursday and Fri- 
day, waich compelled a postponement, to 
the bitter disappointment of the members 
of the Driving Club, owners, and hundreds 
of visitors who had come into the city from 
the interior. It was{finally decided to hold 
the meeting over until Saturday, and crowd 
every race possible into thatday. The con- 
sequence was a fine day’s sport, and five 
well contested races. 

The 2:27 race was first called, in which 
there “were only two starters, Daireen, 
owned by C. F. Moulton, of Lexington, Ky., 
and Frank Buford, ewned by J. M. John- 
son, of Nashville, Tenn. The mare Daireen 
was the favorite, and won in straight heats; 
time, 2:2144, and 2:24. The third 
heat was a sharp one, the mare only win- 
ning by a neck. 

Next came the 2:30 pace, in which there 
were three starters—Budd Doble, Onie D., 
and Jack Curry. Budd Doble was the 
favorite in the betting, selling at $50, the 
field for$25. Budd was eyidently held up 
in the first threejheats, and then given his 
head, when he t ook the next three straight. 
The fastest time was made in the last heat 


9.99 


wens 


—2:2045. The following is the summary: 
2:30 PACE—PURSE, $2,000. 
"> _ * eeeaprrs Yo ly 
Oe ik nc BAR BIS SS 
BN eS eee 123332323 8 
Time—2 221%, 2:23H, V:2244, 2:22, 2:22, 2:20H. 


The 2:40 trot called out five starters, 
namely, Red Light, owned by J. B. Shock- 
ency, Louisville, Ky.; Junemont, owned by 
John Carey, Jackson, Mich., Rajah, W. H. 
McCarthy, Lexington, Ky.; So Long, 
Steele & Chapin, Terre Haute, ind.; and 


Lady Helen, W. T. Campbell, Dallas, 
Texas. In the pools Junemont was the 
favorite. in scoring for the first heat, ail 


the horses behaved badly, and some of them 
continued throughout the heat, Junemont 
and Red Light doing the best trotting. The 
former won easily in! 2:3544. 

For the next heat it required 18 attempts 
before the horses?got the word, and all the 
drivers were assessed $5 each by President 
Campiu. At the half mile pole Red Light 
was seen to falter, gradually slack up and 
stagger around, ‘finally dropping to the 
ground. He was dead before the heat was 
over. Junemont was again the .winner in 
2:24+4. He also captured the next heat and 
the race easily in 2:24. The following is 
the summary: 


2:40 CLass—PURSE $2,000. 


SS SETI TET Te |e ae 
4 | RES res i 
eee +8 8&2 
So Long... ; . 3844 
Red Light........ . 4dead. 


Time—2 :35%, 2:24%,2:24. 

The 2:24 trot had five entries, namely 
Company, J. H. Goldsmith, Washington- 
ville, N. Y.; Kit *: Curry, H. D. Kyger, 
Darrtown, O.; Earl McGregor, J. A. Gra- 
ham, Biggsville, Ind.; Black Jack, Morgan 
P. Ball, Campbell Hall, N. ¥.; Shamrock, 
W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky. Mc- 
Gregor and Kit Curry were the favorites, 
selling about even. The start for the first 
heat was a bad one, McGregor on the dead 
run, and three‘lengths ahead, which he held 
to the first turn, when Kit Curry drew up 
on him, closely followed by Shamrock and 
Black Jack, the mare finally winning in 
2:193¢. The next heat was very similar, 
McGregor getting off first, Kit Curry closing 
up and beating him out in 2:203¢. She also 
took the next heat and the race in 2:20. 
The summary is as follows: 

2:24 CLASS—PURSE, 82,000" 

I ..<s ccatepebaenecdabasnapasassese - 
MEET MEOTTOBOP..... 02.2. sccccccrccccseses @ B 
EE a a errr re 
it inncnn ntinias apes teen ovate 
Company... LP 

Time—2 :19% , 2:20%, 2:20. 

You Bet, the pacer, was brought out, with 
running mate, to beat his record of 2:07, for 
a purse of $500. After he had got started 
he paced the mile without askip, making 
the circuit in 2:06. 

The special race between W. J. Gordon’s 
Guy and G. A. Singerly’s Prizce Wilkes, 
which had been arranged during the week, 
with apurse of $3,000, was next called. 
The betting was $25 to $6 in favor of 
Wilkes. Guy was unsteady throughout, 
showing wonderful bursts of speed, but los- 
ing much ground through breaks. Wilkes 
was the winner, Guy taking the first and 
second heats. Time, 2:1734, 2:1614, 2:17%, 
2:2414, 2:20%. 

This closed the meeting, and it was near- 
ly eight o’clock before the last heat was 
over. 
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FRENCH COACHERS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have been a good deal interested in Coach 
horses lately, and have sent to a number of 
dealers for catalogues, as I wanted to look 
into their pedigrees, for I am among those 
who attach a great deal of importance to a 
pedigree. 

Among the French Coachers, 1 expected 
to find French blood only, but am surprised 
to see that the names are most, if quite not 
all, English. However, i was glad of this, 
as I thought it would give me an opportun- 
ity to examine the pedigrees in the English 
Stud Book. But when 1 commenced my 
trouble began. Would you be kind enough 
to give me a little assistance; perhaps I 
have such poor success because 1 am nof 
used to the business, 

Here is an example of what I mean: A 
certain borse has the following pedigree; it 
will be seen that his progenitors are all 
English, although he himself is called 
French: 

Sired by government stallion Vidi; dam 
Lisette, by Glorieux, Vidi by Quiclet, ont of 
a daughter of lnkerman; he by Jericho, out 
of adavghter of Ai; he by Young Rattler, 
out of a daughter of Cleveland. 

Jericho by Byron, out of a daughter of 


Voltaire; he by Imperieux out of a daughter 
of Pilot; he by Octavius (English thorough- 


Jespertons. by Young Rattler, out of a 
daughter of Voluntaire, he by Eclipse (Eng- 
Jish thoroughbred). 

oung Rattler, be by Rattler out of a 


mare (English thoroughbred). 
ae Gamal Candid, out of Helene, 


; erations to Pot-8-os. 


by Eastham; he by Sir Oliver, out of Cow- 
slip by Alexander. 

Captain Candid by Cerberus, out 
Mondane, by Pot-8-os, 

This {s as far as I need go to illustrate the 
the difficulty, which is right here: Eclipse, 
I see by the Stud Book, lived 88 years ago, 
and Pot-8-0s 11] years ago; yet they are 
said to be progenitors of Forester, foaled in 
1883; there are about three generations be- 
tween him and Eclipse, and about six gen- 
This great length of 
time can be accounted for only by suppos- 
ing that horses of former days lived longer 
than ours do now. But an instance of still 
greater longevity is noticed in the case of 
Rattler, whose name occurs in the second 
generation, and again in the fifteenth 
generation. 

It may be that the Frenchmen have made 
a mistake when they undertake to handle 
English names, but if this is so, we cannot 
tell what they have succeeded in getting 
right. W. 

[The pedigree given above is a wonderful 
compound of nonsense. There is neither 
head nor tail toit, andthe rapid manner 
in which it gets back to those noted Eng- 
lish thoroughbreds, Eclipse’and Pot-8-os, is 
one of the singular points in it. There is 
no doubt in our mind that the French Coach- 
er, as heis termed, is largely of English 
thoroughbred blood. The thoroughbred is 
the horse which is always depended upon to 
produce a class of horses of the finest pro- 
portions, the most graceful form, and that 
style and elegance wanted where the horse 
is to be used for such purposes as are the 
French Coacher and the English Cleveland 
Bay. So far as these two breeds are con- 
cerned, both are founded upon the thorough- 
bred. Sacha pedigree as the one referred 
to by our correspondent is simply ahumbug. 
The easy manner in which the horse traces 
back a hundred years to noted English 
racers, and the fact that the breeding rests 
entirely upon the say-so of the man who 
bred himin France, and tradition—there 
being no stud-book for the breed—makes 
the wild statements indulged in simply 
ridiculous. Understand this, however, 
these Coachers may prove excellent sires; 
they are elegant looking horses and show 
good breeding in every line, but it is the 
thoroughbred to which they are indebted 
for the characteristics which make them 
valuable. But as to accepting such pedi- 
grees as this one we must be excused; and 
any one posted in the history of the English 
thorouzhbred, and especially of the several 
horses referred to in the above pedigree, 
will laugh at the crudeness and lack of 
knowledge evinced by the party who is 
responsible for it. | 
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Another Good One from Masterlode. 





Dunton’s Spirit of the Turf has the fol- 
lowing notice of Plush, by Masterlode, who 
is said to be able to beat 2:20: 

‘*Plush seems to be pretty good goods 
this season, and calls up several old inci- 
dents upon the turf. Thedam of Plush is 
Velveteen 2:26, and her dam was the dam of 
Patchen, sire of the chestnut gelding of 
that name, record 2:1854. A good many 
years ago when Harvey Clark had the noted 
trotter Sleepy John, his father-in-law, Mr. 
Spees, owned a filly which he sent to Mr. 
Clark to have trained. Her toes were long 
as any colts are which have not been pared 
off, and when started up she went just like 
atrotter, and so fast that Clark thought 
he had a trotter right away. But after her 
hoofs were pared off, and her toes shortened, 
she couldn’t goa bit. It is too long a story 
to relate here, but it was at last discovered 
that the filly that was afterwards named 
Velveteen, and made a record of 2:26, was 
put to breeding; and now her daughter 
Plush trots a first heat in 2:23, and a fourth 
in 2:2434, and her limit of speed has not yet 
been reached. She, like Flossie G., is an- 
other feather in the cap of ‘‘ thoroughbred 
blood in trottera.”” Mr. John Spees, of Win- 
throp, Iowa, owned the colt Patchen, near- 
ly or quite thoroughbred; he also owned a 
filly by the imported horse King of Cymry; 
dam by the thoroughbred horse Joe Printer. 
This colt azd filly were coupled and the 
produce was the mare Velveteen. Vel- 
veteen was bred to Masterlode and the pro- 
duce is Plush, who can beat 2:20.”’ 





Common Sense Breeding. 


‘*Common Sense in Horse Breeding ”’ 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. James 
Wood, of Mount Kiseo, at the Syracuse 
Farmers’ Institute. Hespoke of the horses 
raised in New York as being better than those 
raised on the prairies of the west, as they 
have better feet and more endurance. Over 
14,000 die in New York City every year and 
as many more are used up and sent to the 
country. Cars will soon be propelled by 
electricity, but the better class of horses 
will always be in demand. After speaking 
at some length upon the superior methods 
of the American trotting horse and the good 
that had resulted from his breeding, he told 
the story of the young farmer training his 
promising colt. After spending $500 or 
more for sulky, shoeing, care, etc., to say 
nothing about loss to the farm and moral 
effects on the boy, the four or five-year-old 
colt would often have to be sold for from 
$150 to $400—nominal price $1,500. Why 
is it that a man, otherwise honest, can’t 
tell the truth about a horse? ‘The demand 
for trotting horses is limited. The raising 
of coachercs is attended with some risk; but 
a good draft horsecan always be sold for his 
value. Soundness of feet, levelness of head, 
rapidity of walk are to be preferred ina 
draft horse, regardless of breed. 

The mare should be as nearly as possible 
what we want the colt to be. The stallion 
should be somewhat closer built than the 
mare. ‘* Short back and long belly ”’ is a 
good old rule. 

‘IT prefer fall foals. They may suck 
the mare in the winter and be weaned on 
grass in the spring. Colts should be early 
taught toeat bran and oats and should be 
fed twice each day. Corn meal should 
never be fed them. Keep the colt growing. 
It takes longer and costs more to make up 
for a pound of loss than it does to add five 
pounds of gain under favorable conditions. 
Groom the colts every day with a common 
stable broom, and thus accustom them to be 
handled. My colts, naturally high strung, 
will stand and not be alarmed if almost 
anything be banged about their heels. 
Every colt should be broken to the saddle. 
Some time in his life some one will want to 
ride him. Drive in deep snow to secure 








proper walking gait.’’ 





Horse. Gossip, 





Tue famous pacing mare Buffalo Girl 2:12), 
has foaled a bay colt by Jorome Rddy 2:1634, 
at the Jewett Farm. W. B. McDonald, who 
owns the colt, has named him Eddy Mac. 

THE horse Red Light, which dropped on the 
Detroit track in the 2:40 trot, was valued by his 
Owner at $10,000. Heart disease was the 
cause of his death. He was entered through 
the Grand Circuit, 








AZMOOR, which won the race at Petaluma, 
Cal., on the 4th inst., im 2:2834, 2:2434, 2:26), 
is the sixth of Electioneer’s get to enter the 
2:30 list this season. His dam is Mamie C., a 
thoroughbred daughter of imported Hercules. 





HORrseEs are rather uncertain property to 
invest in. Some time ago Fred Groves, of 
East Saginaw, paid Isaac Bearinger $500 for 
Whitebird, a promising trotting mare. This 
week the animal died of inflammation of the 
lungs. 





In the Excelsior Stakes at Saratoga, N. Y., 
on Tuesday last, Kingston won easily against 
Terra Cotta and Eikwood. ‘The distance was 
a mile and a quarter, and the time 2:10%4. 
The Chicago Stable, which owns Terra Cotta, 
is said to have lost $3,000 on him, 





At Cleveland, in the free-for-all pace, Arrow 
won in straight heats, the time being2:15%, 
2:14%4 and 2:13. Mike Wilkes was distanced 
in the first heat, Jewett was second and 
Gossip Jr. third. Eight horses started. It is 
clear that Arrow out-classes all the pacers 
now on the turf except Johnston. 





THE telegraph dispatches announce that a 
match race for $2,000 between Belle Hamlin 
and Clingstone has been arranged to take 
place during the Grand Circuit races at Buf- 
falo. These big matches, however, generally 
end ina failure, the race never coming off. 
They are frequently resorted to as an adver- 
tising dodge. 





THE Michigan horse Junemont, who has 
been one of the sensations of the season, was 
entered in the 2:20 class at Cleveland, but the 
pace was too fast for him. He got fourth 
place, however, in a fleld of eight, the old 
veteran, Deck Wright, being last. The time 
reported was 2:18%4, 2:19%4, 2:20, 2:203%4. 
Governor Hill was the winner. 





IN reply to an inquiry by a correspondent, 
we reply that the fastest mile ever run in 
America was by Ten Broek, at Lexington,Ky., 
May 24, 1887. The official time was 1:3934, 
The English do not report the time in their 
races, 80 that the time made by Flying Child- 
ers, Saunterer and English Eclipse is un- 
known. The figures you give are merely es- 
timates. 





Tue Cleveland meeting of the Grand Trot- 
ting Circuit opened on Monday. The classes 
were well filled, and many new horses were 
among the contestants in the slower classes. 
Budd Doble, the horse which won the 2:25 
pace in Detroit, was nowhere at Cleveland. 
The winner in that class was Bessemer, a 
brown stallion, who took the race in straight 
heats; time, 2:18, 2:1644, 2:15. There were 11 
starters. 

THE sale at auction of the famous young 
trotting staMion Bell Boy, was one of the 
events of the present week. Thesale was held 
at Lexington, Ky., on Tuesday last, and was 
attended by horsemen from all parts of the 
country. Mr. J. C. Clark, of Elmira, N. Y., 
started the sale with a bid of $20,000, and was 
followed by Mr. C. C. Seaman, of San Diego, 
California, with one of $21,000. These two 
were the only bidders, and when $49,100 was 
bid Mr. Clark quit. Mr. Seaman bid $50,000, 
which is one of the highest prices ever paid 
for a horse in the world. It will be remem- 
bered that Bell Boy was sold by 8. A. Browne 
& Co., of Kalamazoo, for $30,000. The pur- 
chasers made a good thing, as they get an 
advance of $20,000 for keeping the horse a 
few months. 





THE method of handling and developing 
youngsters on Senator Stanford's famous 
Palo Alto ranch, as described by an exchange, 
is as fo‘lows: 

** The foal is weaned at five months. Then 
he is broken for the halter and turned into 
the field, sheltered at night, and fed twice a 
day on boiled and ground food, all he can eat. 
This is continued until eight months old, and 
then they begin to work him on one of the 
miniature tracks. He is kept at this unti] he 
is twelve or thirteen months old, and then 
broken to skeleton wagon alongside an old 
horse. Those that it seems desirable to keep 
on training are continued in exercise; the 
others are turned out to pasture. In the 
training the ordinary rule for all ages is 
short distances, brushes and work every day. 
Good colts are entered almost everywhere, 
and wher the time approaches they are tried 
for long distances. Speed and the possibill- 
ties are developed without using up all the 
reserve power. The colts and fillies run to- 
gether until they are seven or eight months 
old; after that th-y are kept apart. When 
they are weaned two colts ortwo fillies are 
put in one stall until they are from eleven to 
thirteen months old; then they get separate 
stalis.’’ 








The correct way is to buy goods from the 
manufacturer when possible. The Elkhart 
Carriage and Harness Co., of Elkhart,I ndiana, 
have no agents. They make first-class goods, 
ship anywhere, privilege to examine. See 
advertisement. 


Che Farm, 


Superphosphate on Wheat. 


W. I. Chamberlain, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, says: My wheat is a marvel to me. 
Last fall the weather, at seeding time, was 
very dry, and wheat got a bad start; the 
winter and spring were severe, and there 
will be, in the opinion of the best judges, 
not over 55 or 60 per cent. of a full crop in 
Ohio. The field on which I sowed 25 acres 
was chiefly an old half-barren pasture, that I 
have been slowly reclaiming and bringing 
up for eight years or more, Part of it 
slopes toward the west, and is exposed to 
all the wintry blasts. There, in spite of 
superphosphate, there is a little wheat—not 
over eight or ten bushels per acre. Most of 
the field slopes easterly, and is protected by 
barn-yards, forest and orchard from we 8t- 
erly and northerly winds. Here the wheat 
is excellent, some parts looking like 30 or 
40 bushels per acre. But I had a drill’s 
width in two parts of the field sown clear 
through without superphosphate. These 
strips have almost no wheat at all, and right 
beside them, on each side, is rank, strong 
wheat that, in the protected parts, will yield 
80 or 40 bushels per acre. Iam not in the 
habit of making extravagant statements, 
and certainly have no object in booming 
commercial fertilizers, but I think it within 
bounds to say that this year, on that land 
and with the weather we had, every ton of 
superphosphate I used will bring 100 bushels 
of wheat above what 1 should have got 

















without it. I used three and one-half tons— 
800 pounds per acre, 

After several careful trials 1 find that a 
good superphosphate does my wheat on 
clayey soil more good than pure bone meal, 
ton for ton. But-used high grade ammo- 
niated goods, a brand that for eight years 
has got a high analysis from our Ohio State 
chemist. It is the Forest City brand, made 
by the Cleveland Dryer Gompany. Other 
brands, by other makers, are good, but no 
one should buy except on guaranteed 
analysis, and comparison of valuations, as 
made out by his State chemist or inspector 
of fertilizers, 





An Unexpected Result. 


Farmers not infrequently meet- with re- 
sults that are of such a nature as to cause 
not only disappointment but great mortifi- 
cation. We have recently marked a case of 
this kind when a fine field had been re- 
claimed froma bush pasture, had been 
brought under careful cultivation, highly 
manured, and had produced excellent culti- 
vated crops, One year ago last spring the 
field was sowed with oats, and an average 
crop secured, although attacked slightly with 
rust. Last fall, to secure a better seeding, 
the field was again plowed and dressed with 
manure and seeded to grass, which, up to 
the commencement of winter, presented an 
appearance of great excellence. The grass 
started last spring, but was soon overrun by 
sorrel, which continued to grow to the great 
disadvantage of the hay erop, and to such 
an extent, that at the middle of July, the 
grass upon the lot would hardly pay for mow- 
ing. ‘The owner, very properly, was so 
thoroughly disgusted with the complete 
failure of his severe labor to make a beauti- 
ful field that he expressed a wish that it 
would sink forever from his sight. Now 
here would seem to be a case for investiga- 
tion by experiment stations. It is very 
evident that there was some element in the 
soil that was injurious to grass growth. Our 
impression is that the soil was too cold, and 
as is sometimes said, sour. We should like 
to see the field treated to a liberal dressing 
of lime, which we firmly believe would 
greatly improve it, or if plenty of horse 
manure was at hand, we believe a bountiful 
dressing of that would also bring about a 
very decided and favorable change. Such 
fields are the very places where experimental 
work should be undertaken, although it is 
not always pleasant to carry on too much of 
it at a decided loss.\—Germantown Tele. 
graph. 





Simple Rules for Butter-Making. 


Rinse, in cold water, all dairy utensils 
to be used, such as churn, butter worker, 
wooden butter hands, ete. 

Now scald with hot water and rinse again 
with cold. 

Always use a thermometer. 

The churn and cream to be at a tempera” 
ture of 50 degrees to 58 degrees in summer, 
and 60 degrees in winter. 

Ventilate the churn freely and frequently 
during churning, until no air rushes out 
when the vent peg is taken out. 

Churn at 40 to 45 revolution per minute. 

Stop churning immediately the butter 
comes. 

This can be ascertained by the sound; if 
in doubt, look. 

The butter should now be like grains of 
mustard seed, 

Draw off the buttermilk, and wash the 
butter in the churn with plenty of cold 
water. Turn the churn two or three times 
very gently, then draw off the water and 
repeat the process until the water drawn off 
is quite clear and free from buttermilk. 

Make a strong brine and pour into the 
churn through a hair sieve. Wash the but- 
ter thoroughly and draw off brine; take the 
butter out of the churn and put it on the 
butter-worker, which use until every drop 
of battermilk is pressed out of the butter. 

N. B. —Never touch the butter with your 
hands. 

[Issued to the press of Great Britain with 
the sanction of the Dairy Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. | 





Rye. 

Acorrespondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph says: Rye isa crop that is not half 
appreciated, When farmers work on such 
crops as they think will pay the most direct 
profits, without looking ahead for future 
results, they thus pursue that shortsighted 
policy which one too often sees. The bene- 
fit of growing rye is just of this kind; the 
results are of a permanent rather than ef an 
immediate nature. The amount of money 
that can be made from selling the grain for 
making whiskey or other purposes should 
not enter into the consideration. Rye is an 
excellent feed when ground and mixed with 
something not so rich. The first desirable 
feature connected with rye is that the work 
of sowing it has to be done during a com- 
paratively leisure time and when the 
ground is in good condition for work- 
ing; then the seed costs but little, and it 
can be sown at no cost at all for work by 
sowing it in the corn field at the last work- 
ing. Amancan rideon horseback and sow 
rye over the tops of his corn. 

It is not necessary to sow rye before the 
middle of September, except when sown for 
pasture, which is doubtless the best use to 
which it can be put. The next best use for 
rye, I think, is in its value as a fertilizer if 
turned under while green. { have also 
mowed rye for hay, and plowed up the 
same ground early in June for acrop of 
almost anything I might want to plant, and 
although the stubble does not furnish much 
manure, it renders clay soil remarkably 
loose and mellow. Iam not done ringing 
the praise of this, the most profitable farm 
crop I ever raised. I invariably endeavor 
to follow it up with something else for a 
second crop, even after the ripe grain is cut, 
planting on the stubble such things as late 
sweet corn, beets, cabbage, etc. 

I will say in this connection that Brother 
Mason does a good thing when he thus 
grows white beans. The charm of raising 
these crops after rye comes in right here. 
Nothing can equal this for keeping down 
weeds and subduing foul ground. I think 
Ido not exaggerate when | say that it is 
not half the labor to cultivate these crops 
that itis in the usual way. Let us briefly 
consider what we thus gain by saving one- 
half the labor, especially where land is 
searce and we are compelled to make the 
most of it. Suppose acrop ordinarily costs 
$80 per acre and we raise $30 worth of 
truck, where is the profit? Then suppose 





stubble at an expense of $15 in labor, we 
have a plain case of 100 per cent of profit, 
to say nothing about the value of the rye in 
one case and the misfortune of a plece of 
ground foul with weed seed as a future 
pest on the other haad. The most profit- 
able crop to follow after rye I consider to 
be sweet corn drilled for fodder, since this 
needs no cultivation. 


Agricultural Items, 








TWENTY-SEVEN hundred silos were built in 
Great Britain last year. 

Sweet corn fodder ig one of the best of 
feeds for horses and milch cows ‘ i 





Give the swine fresh clover or grass; pro- 
vide them also with plenty of broken char- 
coal, 

A FIELD of 120 acres of winter wheat near 
Bowling Green, Ky., yielded 3,088 bushels, an 
average of 2544 bushels per acre. 





THE hay crop of the United States has vari- 
ed from thirty-two million to forty-nine mil- 
lion tons during the last eight years. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY must be a great 
country for potatoes. A resident of King 
County raised 8,000 bushels on 12 acres of 
virgin soil, 660 bushels to the acre. 





W. F. BROWN says one pound of turnip 
seed is quite enough for an acre of land. In 
sowing use only the thumb and forefinger; 
then the stand will not be too thick. 





Not far from one million tons of wheat 
straw are annually burned in Missouri ‘‘to 
get rid of it.” Soon we shall hear that the 
soil of that State is becoming exhausted. 





A SHEET of heavy unbleached cotton, large 
enough to cover the bed of the hay-rack, will 
catch not a little shelled grain during the 
drawing-in process, more than enough to pay 
for itself the first season. 

In the vicinity of Montreal the depreda- 
tions of the sparrows are 60 great that farm- 
ers are imploring the municipalities to offer a 
price of ten cents for every dozen of spar- 
rows’ heads. The birds are more destructive 
than any insect pests which prey on the 
crops. 





It is a singular fact that out of 12,581,000 
pounds of butter exported from this country, 
936,370 pounds should goto Denmark, which 
is one of the great butter-producing countries 
of Europe, which annually exports thousands 
of pounds. The question is, What use is 
made of it? 





VERMONT is the only one of the eastern 
States that raises as many beans as it con- 
sumes. Ten per cent of those used in Boston 
come from Canada. New England raises 
about 100,000 bushels of beans and buys 
500,000. Seventy per cent of the beans 
brought to Boston from the States come from 
Western New York. 





W. I. CHAMBERLAIN tells Ohio farmers that 
he used 3% tons of superphosphate, 300 Ibs. 
to the acre, on his wheat land, and is sure ; 
each ton of it will give him 10@ bushels of 
wheat, aside from the benefit to the clover 
and timothy seeding. Still he advises farm- 
ers to experiment with these manures before 
going extentively into their use. 





A WISCONSIN farmer whe raises swine | 
quite extensively, says swine are no more 

susceptible to disease than other classes of 

stock, but their constitutional vigor has been 

lowered by breeding from immature stock, 

and by unsanitary conditions where they are 

kept in large numbers. He says that in 

Wisconsin the income from thoroughbred 

swine exceeds that from thoroughbred cattle, 

sheep and wool combined. 








Save the net earnings of a whole season's 
work by buying The Aultman & Taylor 
Company, Thresher, Engine or Saw Mill di- 
rectly from them. You get the middleman’s 
commission directly off the purchase price. 
Write tothem at Mansfield, Ohio, for parti- 
culars. 


Che oultrp Darv. 


An Egg Shell, 


The shell of all eggs is studded with small 
orifices, which are the means of absorption 
and exhalation by which the little animal 
in the egg respires. On this knowledge are 
grounded all the methods of preserving the 
egg by closing the pores. These pores are 
more or less visible, according to the species }: 
of egg. They are very apparent in the egg 
of the ostrich, and searcely visible to the 
naked eye in other species, but their func- 
tions are no less active. Many eggs are laid 
naked, dry and smooth; others are impreg- 
nated with a greasy, glutinous substance. 
The latter are chiefly those of sea birds, or 
those which live in moist localities. This 
glutinous coating is doubtless intended to 
preserve the eggs from the water, or to main- 
tain the degree of heat necessary to pre- 
serve life. Sometimes there are soft eggs 
laid entirely without shells, or without the 
albuminous inner membrane. This occurs 
chiefly in hens that are too fat, or have been 
over stimulated, or have not been able to 
obtain calcareous substances with their food. 
Egg shell is much used in medical prepara- 
tions, When calcined at a low red heat it 
affords a very pure form of carbonate of 
lime. 














Risks at Exhibitions, 


Henry Hales, in the Rural New Yorker, 
says: ‘No class of animals can be more 
susceptible to colds csused by draughts, 
change of coops, transportation, moistare. 
ete., than poultry. Few people realize thi, 
fact sufficiently. Noone pays more dearly 
for this than exhibitors at poultry snows. 
After great care in getting the birds into 
good condition, and giving them all the at- 
tention possible, there is great risk in send- 
ing them away to exhibit, especially as these 
shows are generally late in fall or early in 
winter. If one takes the trouble to follow 
the birds en route, it is soon seen what 
changes they are exposed to, first on rail- 
road platforms, then perhaps into hot, 
close express cars; from that into a wagon. 
lf this is not open on top it is generally 
open at both ends. ‘Then they are carried 
through windy, cold streets; then in the ex- 
hibition building, often waiting in their 
close packages hours before they can re- 
ceive attention, and be put in their respec- 
tive places on the benches. Next they are 
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A Walk Through the Raspberries. 


| have just returued from a tour of in- 
spection among the raspberries and note 
some things that will have to be done at 
once. A few plants of those set this spring 
have died and more must be setip, as va- 
eant places look Dad, give the weeds a 
chance to grow and the wind to blow the 
rest over, but worstof ail, it is hard work to 
get the plants to grow and fill up if set in 
next season. Youcan transplant raspber- 
ries, if taken up carefully, when the new 
shoots are two feet high. We always allow 
them to get a good start before setting in 
the spring. The new growth is {now 18 
inches high and will be topped off at once. 
We use a sharp butcher knife or corn-cutter, 
and a swift stroke. Many growers let them 
grow too high. They do not branch out 
properly and the wind and snow break 
them down. By pruning early they branch 

it so as to resemble trees, are well dalanc- 

i, and most important of all have more 

apacity for fruit bearing from increased 
surface. The second praning consists of 

‘utting off ends of side shoots in the bend, 
which causes them to send out shoots in all 

jirections, but if you wish to raise plants 
omit the last pruning. A few plants show 
symptoms of rust and wili be dug up and 
burned without delay. I know of no other 
remedy, and if permitted to remain will 
ruin the patch. Piants in a feeble condi- 
tion or injured by severe cold are {most 
likely to be attacked. The symptoms are 
reddish dust on leaves and a large number 
of thornless leaves. Some weeds are likely 
to seed before picking is over and must be 
pulled by hand or cut with a weed-cutter. 
The new patch set this spring contains 
Ohies for evaporating and Greggs for 
market. They are getting weedy and will 
receive a thorough cultivation with ~ the 
Planet Jr. cultivator and have the weeds 
eat ont of the hills. A little dirt will also 
be hoed around them anda cabbage plant 
set in each space one way. They will take 
care of themselves, except pruning, the rest 
of the season. 

After taking up all the red raspberry sets 
we need, they are siill too thick, and} will 
be thinned out to one caneto the foot and 
tops pinched off, when they will branch out 
like the black ones. 

I would not cultivate an old plantation at 

ll, but keep it heavily mulched with swale 
grass between the rows. One patch so 
treated has been the most profitable one of 
all. Mulching is cheaper than cultivation 
to keep down weeds. Speaking of weeds, 
there are enough going to seed in the road 
and corners of fences in this county to seed 
the State. By-and-by, in August, after they 
have ripened their seed and farmers have a 
little time, they will have a spasm of virtue 
and cut down the old stalks. It would pay 
a huge per cent if they would cut them now 
whilein blossom.—Phila. Press. 





Drainage of the Orchard. 


Orchardists are frequently perplexed by 
the opposing views or opinions set forth on 
many subjects by different persons who 
have had experience in fruit-growing. It 
would be a pleasing matter if no differences 
existed in the care of orchards or any 
sranch of farm work, but so long as climates 
and soils vary, and modes of cultivation 
and treatment are rendered variabie by such 
conditions, differences must exist. The 
thoughtful farmer or fruit-grower should 
study all divergent views, and then try to 
reach a conclusion as to what mode suits his 
location or soil 

Drainage is an important subject, but its 
importance doubtless is the cause of many 
plans being practised or endorsed by or- 
chardists. In order to give this subject the 
attention which it deserves the views of 
prominent orchardists are set forth, and 
any apparent contradictions that may be 
given should be attributed to the surround- 
ings of the orchard rather than to the whims 
of their owners. 

Mr. Beadle believes in thoroughly under- 
draining the ground before the orchard is 
planted, if the subsoil is not naturally 
gravelly or porous enough for the water to 
soak through. The depth of the drain would 
depend somewhat on the tile, but should be 
five feet. His experience convinces him 
that it is not the water which comes from 
ihe top that causes trouble, but that which 
comes from below. By sinking the drains 
five feet all chances of their being injured 
by frost are escaped, and the tiles may not 
be placed so close together. If before going 
down the five feet a clay soil is reached that 
is impervious to water, or hard sand, it is 
scarcely worth while going deeper. The 
soil in the vicinity where Mr. Beadle resides 
is mostly five or six feet deep before bard 
pan is reached, and he claims the best re- 
sults from his mode of drainage. He says 
that by draining before planting the danger 
of injury to the trees is avoided that would 
follow if planting preceded drainage. 

Mr. Beall endorsed Mr. Beadle’s plan of 
deep drainage. The principle of it was set 
forth by English engineers, who lay down 
the rule that the benefits of drainage only 
extend to the square of the depth each way. 
That is tosay, if you go three feet with a 
drain you only drain nine feet of land on each 
Side of that drain. A three feet drain, 
therefore, would only drain a 8trip eighteen 
feet wide. The idea prevails among most 
people, said Mr. Beall, that the object of 
under-draining is to get rid of the surface 
water; that if the surface water is to get off 

it is all right, and nothing more is required. 
Now, as a matter of fact, not one drop of 
water should run off the surface, it must all 
run through the soil; for the rain contains a 
large quantity of valuable manure, which 
should run into the soil, and if land is 
properly drained it takes in the summer 
rain, and the land is warmed; because the 
‘emperature of the rainfali is much higher 
than that of the soil itself. The rain per- 
eolating through the soil warms it. Then 
again, frost will not accumulate or go down 
nearly sodeep in well-drained soil as in soil 
that is not drained. In our country, where 

We have considerable snow, at any time 

daring the winter you can run a stick down 

into ground that has been well drained, 

There is never any frost after we get a foot 

and a half or two feet of snow. The frost 

only gets down where the soil is wet. 

Mr. White thought the question of deep 
drainage depended so much on the differ- 
nee in the soil that no hard and fast rule 





as to depth can be laid down. He had an 
orchard which he was sure would not be 
benefited by going down five feet. It was 
hard pan and was never wet. He had been 
twenty feet through it, and never a drop of 
water; it dki not seem to penetrate. He 
therefore thought it was a matter in which 
everyone should use bis own judgment toa 
great extent. 

Mr. Morton said: —In Scotland, where aid 
is given to draining, some years ago no aid 
would have been given to any drain under 
four and a half feet deep; but I have been 
informed that within the last few years aid 
has been extended to drains three anda 
half feet deep. ‘That is because it has been 
found that this very deep drainage is not 
adapted tu the generality of soils that re- 
quire improvement by drainage. If there 
i3 a substratum of impervious soil near the 
Surface a deep drain would not have as 
beneficial an effect as one somewhat shal- 
lower. I think the generality of our soil 
would be better drained at a depth of three 
and a half or four feet than at six feet. 

Having given prominence to the opinions 
held by orchardists regarding drainage, we 
feel the necessity of a wider treatment of 
ths case, and for that purpose make quota- 
tions from Mr. Edward Wasell’s ‘* Manual of 
Drainage,’’ anexcellent little book, and one 
that should be closely read by all farmers 
anid sanitarians:— Without good drainage it 
is useless to hope for better times among 
farmers. In the north and northwest, 
where the rigors of winter, and sometimes 
the drought of summer, are left, there is no 
dovbt the effects of drainage on a large scale 
would ameliorate the climate in winter, and 
the soil would retain its moisture in summer 
to a much greater extent, because thorough- 
ly drained land is not only of higher tem- 
perature, or warmer in cold weather, but it 
holds its moisture longer in drought, which 
generally occurs when evaporation is rapid 
during summer. It is not uncommon to find 
the soil light and porous on the surface but 
the subsoil impervious, and a soil thus con- 
stituted is literally baked under a hot san. 
A sure indication of impervious subsoil is 
the growth of aquatic plants in places where 
the land is so situated that from general in- 
dications they should not bs there. When 
walking over pastures in summertime, after 
a rain, if we feel the land spongy instead of 
springy to the feet, that land needs drain- 
age. Ithasa subsoil composed of clay, 
hard-pan, or other impervious substance, 
and will be, in either dry or wet weather, 
next to useless. Such land can never be 
made, under any system of cultivation, ma- 
nuring or other operation, fit for husbandry 
without thorough drainage.— Zoronto Mail. 





Two Foes of the Strawberry. 

Miss Cora Dixon, in a paper read before 
the Kansas State Horticultural Suciety, said: 
Among the insect enemies of the strawberry, 
the white grub is one of the most destruc- 
tive. It is the larva of the May beetle, June 
bug or Dor bug, being Known by all of these 
names in different parts of the country. 
These beetles frequent meadows, pastures 
and uncultivated fields for the purpose of 
depositing their eggs in places where their 
young will be sure of pienty of food and not 
likely to be disturbed. The grubs live three 
years before passing through the pupa state 
and coming forth as beetles. During these 
three years of constant work upon the roots 
of plants they do much damage to whatever 
kind they attack. It is not safe to set 
strawberries on fresbly-plowed sod, but the 
land should be cultivated at least two sea- 
sons in some crop requiring frequent hoeing 
and plowing before using it for this pur- 
pose. There are many other insect enemies 
of the strawberry, but I shall only mention 
two of them, the strawberry worm and the 
leaf-roller. The first mentioned is a small, 
slender, pale green worm, that attacks the 
leaves, eating large holesin them, and when 
at all abundant it soon destroys the entire 
foliage and, of course, prevents further 
growth of the plants. This worm is the 
larva of a small black fly (Emphytus macu- 
latus). The leaf-roller is a pale green worm, 
the caterpillar of a handsome moth (Anchy- 
lopera fragariz#), Its plan of action is to 
roll up the leaf and use it first as a bed, then 
as food. A solution made of one or two 
spoonfuls of the dry Paris green or London 
purple to two or three gallons of water, 
sprinkled on the plants after fruiting, once 
or twice a week for three or four weeks, is 
recommended for their destruction. A bet- 
ter plan, when practicable, I think, is to burn 
dry straw over the plants, scattering it just 
thick enough to burn the leaves but not the 
crowns. The strawberry plantation should 
not remain upon the same land more than 
two years—one year is preferable. Insect 
enemies soon learn that old beds are a safe 
place for them to deposit theireggs. It is 
easier to set out a new bed of berries than 
to clear an old one of weds, and the newer 
plantation bears much larger and finer fruit. 





Ingenious Subsoiling. 

Judging from my own experience I think 
that the roots of the vine need to penetrate 
the subsoil. Iam aware that of late it has 
been recommended and practiced to set ont 
vineyards upon acheap scale without trench- 
ing or subsoiling. 

This in my judgment is the chief reason 
why the vine suffers so much from sporadic 
diseases. ‘The roots being too near the sur- 
face are subjected to all the changes and 
vicissitudes of climatic conditions, while if 
set deeper they would receive the protection 
of a deeper soil against sudden changes. 

An experiment that I made a few years 
ago Saves so much of my heavy expense of 
subsoiling, and has proved so satisfactory, 
that I can recommend it to vineyard plant- 
ers. Itissosimple, and applicable to all 
varying conditions, that no one need hesi- 
tate about adopting it. I simply plowed 
and cleaned out trenches in the fall as steep 
as their sides could be made eight feet apart 
and 20 inches deep, set the vines in the 
trenches in the following spring and filled 
tnem in again mainly with the plow. 

The reason for success in this experiment 
of fall trenching is found in the action of 
frost during the winter being enabled to 
penetrate the subsoil deeper than it could 
otherwise do through the means of these 
open trenches, thereby fining and commin- 
uting the soil and subsoil and bringing up to 
the surface some of the lost tertility of past 
ages. I found to my great surprise that be- 
fore the frost had gone out of the ground 
the trenches were deeper or the ridges were 
higher in the spring than the fall, showing 





that the frost had penetrated from the 





trenches sideways into the soil of thefridges, 
heaving and loosening it much deeper and 
refining it as I had never before observed 
under any other conditions. I found that } 
had been utilizing the forces of nature to do 
my work free and far better than I could do 
it ata great expense myself with teams and 
subsoil plows. 

Subsequently it was shown that as the 
roots of the vines spread out and grew the 
feeding roots at the ends gradually rose a 
little as they approached the centers of the 
rows, and that occasionally the plow in the 
subsequent tillage of the vines cut off the 
ends of a few of these feeding roots, but I 
could not perceive that this was a serious 
injury, for new and more branching roots 
were sent out from the severed ones the 
next season, and I imagined that it had re- 
invigorated the vines, and caused them to 
grow more luxuriantly, but I could not ex- 
press a positive opinion as to this, without 
core experience and observation. 

Another point gained was, that in the 
spring I did not have to dig holes to set the 
vines ata busy season of the year. The 
holes were already dug just the right depth. 
The fine top soil had fallen in from the 
sides of the ditches, making the very best 
possible conditions after strewing a little 
phosphate, asbes and bone dust in the 
trench, for the fine subsequent, healthy and 
vigorous growth optained, and I found that 
Icould work the soil some two weeksearlier 
than that untrenched. I actually set the 
vines while there was yet frost in the ridges, 
the soil working dry and mellow.—Phila- 
delphia Gardener. 





Pruning for Fruitfulness., 


When an apple or pear orchard has been 
highly cultivated and manured it is some 
times found to produce a very vigorous 
wood growth, ani little or no fruit. This 
has led cultivators to resort to various ex- 
pedients for producing a fruitful condition, 
and among these summer pruning, per- 
formed between the 15th of June and the 
20th of July, has been found somewhat ef- 
fective. The removal of a portion of the 
limbs of foliage in winter or spring would 
result in a more vigorous growth, but at 
this season the shock checks the circulation 
and tends to the formation of fruit buds. 

Root pruning will also tend to decrease 
the vigor of a tree, and so induce fruitful- 
ness; this should not be done in the grow- 
ing season, but rather in the autumn or 
early winter. Ringing, or removing a ring 
of bark from a quarter to half an inch wide, 
in midsummer, is practiced by some, as it 
stops the descending flow of sap and com- 
pels it to produce fruit buds; but the prac- 
tice is generally condemned. Bending a 
limb downward, or tying a band tightly 
about a branch, will sometimes have an 
equally good effect. We noticed an instance 
of this in an orchard of a friend, where the 
children’s swing rope had been tied about 
one of the limbs, and asa result that limb 
was weighed down with fruit, while the 
rest of the tree was barren. 

We are of the opinion that the cause of 
so much barrenness in the orchards of some 
portions of Western Ontario is to be found, 
not in a too vigorous growth, but rather in 
alack ct vigor; and that the remedy that is 
more frequently needed is better care and 
cultivation, rather than any cf the cures 
mentioned above. Too often the apple or 
pear orchard is expected to go on year after 
year producing abundant crops without any 
attention, unpruned, uncultivated, unma- 
nured, subject to bark lice, canker-worm, 
borer, web-worm, codling moth, etc.; and 
then because the acre of orchard does not 
pay as well as the acre of grain or roots, 
which has had all the work and all the ma- 
nure, the owner in disgust resolves upon its 
total eradication.—Canadian Horticultur- 
ist. 





Dishonest Salesmen, 


The London Horticultural Times says 
that unpleasant exposures have recently 
been made in Covent Garden market by 
certain large growers who placed letters in 
the bottom of their baskets of fruit, &c., 
(with stamped envelopes for reply) asking 
the buyers to forward the price they paid 
for the goods. In every case the grower 
found that the goods had been sold for a 
higher price than had been remitted by the 
salesmen. Interviews followed between 
some of the growers and the salesmen, which 
were brief and unpleasant. The commis- 
sion men were compelled to repay every 
farthing they had taken, and narrowly es- 
caped being prosecuted. Such conduct is 
diverting the bulk of garden produce to the 
provincial markets, where, as a rule, the 
salesmen are of a higher calibre. 





Southern California. 


The fourth annual report of the Los An- 
geles Board of Trade contains some inter- 
esting statements relative to the fruit pro- 
ducts of that region. One of the most 
abundant products is raisins, The varieties 
cultivated for this purpose are the Muscat 
of Alexandria, Sultana, White Corinth and 
Black Corinth. The last two are not pro- 
ductive enough, and the Sultana is not yet 
sufficiently tried. The Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, producing the Muscatel raisins, is the 
leading raisin grape of the country. It is 
found important not to prune the vine 
closely, and to leave plenty of spurs with 
buds for producing wood the next year. 
The grapes are dried in trays in some cases, 
bat they may be cured best on the ground 
on selected spots. Twelve days are suffi- 
cient for curing early fruit, but‘later in the 
season, sometimes two or three times longer, 
Southern California shipped last segson 
1,969 carloads of oranges and lemons, and 
281 carloads sold at home and by express, 
worth there $800,000. A large market is 
claimed in prospect, as there are now im- 
ported into the United States annually 
about eight million pounds of figs, 57 million 
pounds of French prunes, over four million 
pounds of almonds, 53 million pounds of 
raisins, 18 thousand carloads of oranges 
and lemons, and smaller amounts of other 
products. it is claimed that California can 
produce 60 million pounds of prunes, in- 
stead of having toimport. In the next de- 
cade there will be 60 million people, and 
this report remarks that if those engaged in 
the fruit industry will eradicate insect pests, 
take good care of their orchards, and cul- 
tivate the very best varieties, they must’ 
reap a large reward. Some of the smaller 
fruits are cultivated with success. Straw- 
berries ripen every month in the year, and 








$3 a quart, and before Florida fruit is ripe. 
Blackberries and raspberries yield well, and 
currants grow freely in the lowlands. 
While not enjoying all the privileges of 
other localities, it is gratifying that South- 
ern California has such rich bounties for 
the people. 





The Vegetable Garden, 


For many & month in the year the table of 
many an industrious country home nas rare- 
ly any other vegetable than potatoes. 
Some have tomatoes for a few months, corn 
fora few weeks, and now and then there 
may be a dish of Lima beans. We say 
nothing of the cabbage or a few other kinds 
in some places, but as a general thing, good 
vegetables are not the particular attrac- 
tions of a farmer’s table. When we come to 
meat preparations, pies, puddings, sauces, 
and all such knick-knicks, the farmers’ 
girls are not behind the rest of the world. 

But it is not their fault. If it was un- 
reasonable toexpect the Israelites to make 
bricks without straw, it is a worse case here. 
If the head of the household does not raise 
the vegetables, how shall the girls cook them? 
And that they do not raise them is a gener- 
al complaint and lamentable fact. Even when 
they are brought to feel that the women 
will have vegetables, they go to work grudg- 
ingly. They must ‘‘get the corn ground 
ready,’’ ‘‘put in the oats,’’ or something or 
another, and can’t afford the time to be 
plowing up the truck patch, or digging up 
the garden. But the ‘power behind the 
throne ’’ insists on it. A little manure is 
dragged on to some out-of-the-way piece of 
land, the soil scratched over with the plow, 
and then with the harrow, and then the wo- 
men and boys must get along as best they 
can. 

Now, this is not the way the thing is 
always done; but our readers will bear wit- 
ness to the fact that they have none of them 
to go far to find the picture we have drawn. 
Now, mostmen like good vegetables, pre- 
ferring some kinds to others, of course, and 
the indifference can only be through sup: 
posing it costs more to raise them properly 
than it does. 

One ofthe mistakes of vegetable grow- 
ing for one’s Own personal use isto grow 
more than is required. Too much ground 
is taken up. Too much labor then has to 
be given in proportion to the desired re- 
sults. Vegetables as a rule require a much 
richer soil than the average of farm crops; 
but when once they have a deep rich soil, 
it is wonderful how manya very small 
piece of ground will produce.—German- 
town Telegraph. 





Horticultural Items. 





In England strawberry plants are consider- 
ed at their best when two or three years old, 
quite the opposite of our American methods, 
which never take more than the second crop 
without plowing up, and often but the one 
crop. 





AMERICAN orchardists must soon meet the 
competition in English markets of apple 
growers in Australia and Tasmania. The 
imports of choice apples from these latter 
points has already increased to such an ex- 
tent as to affect British fruit-growers. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
tried the experiment of wrapping burdock 
leaves around the stems of cabbage plants to 
prevent the attacks of the cutworm. The ex- 
posed part of the leaves soon withered and 
dried up, leaving the plants without protec- 
tion and the cutworms * got in their work.’’ 
He then returned to his old plan of wrapping 
the stems in stiff brown paper, which he 
found a perfect protection. 





T. B. Terry, who is one of the farmers who 
believes that the best is none too good forthe 
agriculturist, and advecates gardens and 
small fruits for the home, says his ‘‘ young 
folks ’’ took care of a quarter acre of Down- 
ing strawberries and sold $83.57 worth of 
berries. The family ate their fill of luscious 
fruit three times a day for 22 days, and it is 
estimated the home corsumption was at least 
ten bushels, besides five bushels canned for 
winter use. The berries were sold at $4 per 
bushel because they were so large and even. 
R. 8. Coz, in Farm and Home, warns hor- 
ticulturists not to be in a hurry about pro- 
nouncing upon the merits of new fruits. He 
has grown strawberries for 386 years, and 
knows no variety can be fairly tested in one 
season. He remembers how his neighbors 
plowed under the Wilson and Crescent as 
worthless after one season’s trial, and after- 
wards paid big prices for plants from others 
who held on to them. There are so many 
varied conditions of soil, climate, location, 
season and modes of culture to which the 
strawberry is subject in this country, that 
only thorough tests are the criterion by which 
we may judge of the vaiue of a variety upon 
its first introduction. 








Tuer New Jersey Fruit-Growers’ Association 
have arranged with commission merchants 
who handle their fruits by which the latter 
receives eight per cent commission instead of 
ten. The two per cent saved pays the ex- 
penses of the Association. Proof of the ef- 
fectiveness and value of the Association is 
thé fact that about $1,200 was collected by it 
from railroads last season for damages and 
overcharges. For instance, one carload of 
strawberries sent to Pittsburg was neglected 
by the railroad employes and not re-iced en 
route. The berries sold for 2% cents a quart, 
when the market price was eight. The rail- 
road company made good the less, amounting 
to $415, and the money wae in the treasury of 
the Association in less than sixty days. 








If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. Hood's Sarsaparilla is a peculiar 
medicine, possessing, by virtue of its pecu- 
liar combination, proportion and preparation, 
curative power superior to any other article 
of the kind. 


—- 








BD hig i''y 
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GIVE US A CHANGE. 





Prof. H. M. Wiley, apparently grown 
profoundly weary of the changes rung upon 
the ‘‘wiltul lie’? and ‘* Wiley lie’’ by the 
American Bee Journal and their iteration 
by other apicultural journals, has written 
to several of them a plain, frank, gentle- 
manly letter explaining how he came to 
make the statement relative to the adultera- 
tion of honey which has got him into such 
extremely hot water—a statement made 
upon the authority of an eminent chemist 





in winter have been sold in New York for 


since deceased, and in part at least corrobo- 








rated by chemical analyses both in this 
country and Europe. The bee papers have 
published this letter, which is certainly as 
much of an amende honorable as any man 
could well make, with comments which are 
hardly, in our humble judgment, at all cal!- 
ed for. The American Bee Journal admits 
that honey has been adulterated, but alleges 
it is not done now, simply because the price 
is so low it does not pay. Prof. Wiley’s 
article in the Popular Science Monthly, 
which stirred up such a bees’ nest, was writ- 
ten in 1881. Both charge adulteration, but 
differ in how it is done. It makes little 
difference to the consumer how he gets his 
glucose, if gec it he must. 

Samples of honey from a well known bee- 
keeper were reported after analysis as 
“apparently adulterated.’’? Further samples 
were asked for and indignantly refused. 
Both rogues and honest men can work the 
“indignation dodge;”’ it would have been 
better to have forwarded other samples and 
stood the test. Yet the Journal says ‘the 
component parts of honey vary so much 
that few, if any, can positively determine, 
even by analysis, the purity thereof.’’ If 
this be true—and the Journal would never 
fall into those ‘‘Wiley ways’’ it has so often 
denounced—adulterated and unadulterated 
seem to stand an equal chance, and itisa 
clear case of ‘great cry and little wool.”’ 
The Journal says honey has been adulterat- 
ed, and that adulteration is difficult to 
detect; Prof. Wiley says honey has been 
adulterated, and chemistry has detected. 
Either way the public is heartily tired of the 
unprofitable controversy—which on one side 
at least, remirds us of the minister’s best 
sermon, which he always preached when he 
did not wish to write a fresh one—and begs, 
with due humility, for a ehange, 


How Bees Make Cells. 


In Murray’s Magazine we find the fol- 
lowing explanation of the geometrical forms 
which the cells of the honey comb assume: 
Recent measurements and observations 
have tended to dissipate the cell myth, and 
to show not only that honey comb is far 
from regular, but that such regularity as it 
has i3 due merely to mechanical conditions. 

Mr. Frank Cheshire tells us in his recent 
volume, that careful measurements of the 
finest pieces of comb, built with every ad. 
vantage for securing regularity, show that 
so far from every cell being geometrically 
accurate, it is difficult to find a hexagon 
presenting errors of less than three or four 
degrees in its angles. On the other hand 
there is a growing tendency to accept a 
modification of Buffon’s explanation of the 
origin of cell structure. Buffon attributed 
the regularity of the cells to mutual press- 
ure; in illustration whereof he packed a 
closed vessel with dried peas and filled up 
the interstices with water. The peas, which 
were thus caused to swell, assumed, under 
the pressure which resulted, the form of 
more or less accurate geometrical figures. 

Perhaps a still better illustration of this 
principle of mutual inter-action is seen in 
soOap-bubbles. If a little soapy water is 
placed in the bottom of a tumbler and air 
be blown into the wate: through a tube until 
the upper part of the glass is full of bubbles, 
the hexagonal which these bubbles assume 
under mutual pressure, and the trilateral 
pyramids at their bases, will be readily 
seen. Not that these geometrical figures 
are the same as those which the wax as- 
sumes, but they illustrate the principle. For, 
at the temperature of the hives, the wax, 
pared thin by the smooth-edged jaws of the 
workers, has all the plasticity of a fluid 
membrane. The bee has indeed to avoid 
the paring away too far, and thus making a 
hole through the wall. But even here it 
may be aided by mechanical conditions. 

If we take a thin piece of soap and pare 
away one face with the blade of a pocket 
knife, we shall soon form a_ transparent 
patch where the soap is very thin. But if 
we continue to pare we do not cut throngh 
the soap at this point; but for a time at 
least, we merely enlarge the area of the 
transparent patch. The thin film of soap 
yields at this point, and the stress of the 
blade falls on thicker and less yielding 
edges. Some such mechanical yielding of 
the wax may guide the bee in its work. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre. 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa 
rations. A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 


creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla hag helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

“*T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
good appetite and seemed to build me over.” 
E. M, Hag, Lima, Ohio. 

“I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
else. it cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J, F. Nrxon, Cambridgeport, Mass, 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Preparedonly 
by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecasies, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


A MONTH can 

75.00 to $250.00 be made working 

orus. Agents preferred who can furnish a 

horse and give their whole time to the business, 

Spare moments may be ateniy oo 4 mr ae also, 
A few vacancies in towns and cities. H. F. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 

june23 26t 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME and ODA is a 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak ge 
Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and 

tite, and eve 

an 














form ot General Debility it & 

uneq ic Remedy. ("Bz sunz 
AND ext WINC net ag PREPARATION. $1 and 
$2 per bottle. < we + : a 
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WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sewing Machines! 


—— AT —— 


ONE-THIRD PRICE!! 


THE NEW anno 
GRBATLY IMPROVRD 


HicH-ArkM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 


eT a eel : 
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HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machines we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Dciver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb- Screw, one extra Taroat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Lnstruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named. 


is — in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


‘These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arm 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 
OF 











LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 
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KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
<«s ABWICY ,, OU} OF uoj]}dI49s 
-QNg §,1894 8UC SEepNjoU] YOIUM 


SawWVinNnGse MACEHIN =. 
O'oIs 0) CHONGAU TOYA 





4242-0 —! 
Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in ’s Sai 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfee¢t In all respects, ‘an cea 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
— oe obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included with 
each Machine. 


THE HIGH-ARM “JEWEL” 


ONE OF THE BEST FINISHED AND HANDSOMEST MACHINES MADE. 
PRICE, $21.00. 


Which also includes a Year’s Subscription to the ‘* Farmer.” 


_ This is the latest improvement in Sew- 
ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior to 
any. Its simplicity isa marvel. lt con- 
tains but little more than half the number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin geods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. It has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be set in the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
sv there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. his ma- 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any mas 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seath. 
The attachments, which are furnished 
with each mact ine free, are uns 
, in workmanship, finish or the filme work 
The instractien book contains a large engraving of each, with full dtree- 





they will do. 
tions for using. The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
finely finished. In fact, we claim the ‘‘ Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to de better and 
a wider range of work than any machine in the market. 





These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years ! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on éach machine, according to 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


DETROIT, Mick. 
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MICHIGAN FARM 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


—__-- 


GIBBONS BROTHERS 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Publishers. 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


Rastern Office: 21 Park Row, New York, 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 


®,* Bubsoribers remitting money to thw office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
fetered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
Seise we cannot be reeponsible for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subsoribers wishing the address of the FaRm- 
ER changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 

ary to say is: Change the address on MIcHIGAN 
Farwer from — Postoffice to —— Postoffice. 
Sign your name in full. 














DETROIT, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1888. 








This Paper te Entered at the Detrott Post- 
usice as second class matter. 








WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat in this market the 
pest week amounted to 211,333 bu., against 
66,321 bu. the previous week, and 311,306 
ba. for corresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments for the week were 78,841 bu. against 
16,209 bu. the previous week and 282,794 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1887. The stocks 
of wheat now held in this city amount to 
236,007 pu., against 129,204 bu. last week, 
and 478,833 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1887. The visible supply of this grain on 
July 28 was 22,154,996 bu. against 21,644,- 
810 the previous week, and 33,132,228 
for the corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows sn increase from the amount reported 
the previous week of 510,186 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 10,977,232 bu. 

During the most of the past week the tone 
of the market was favorable to sellers, but 
light demands for the export trade, reports 
of mure favorable weather in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, with the belief that 
the crop in this country will be somewhat 
larger than anticipated, have served to 
weaken the market, and the tendency yes- 
terday was downwards from the opening. 
No. 1 white is selling nearly even with No. 
2 red, but the latter is in better shape for 
shipping at present owing to its being har- 
vested earlier. 
of red wheat come from Indiana. No. 1 
white has lost 2c during the week, while 
No. 2 red has advanced that much. A good 
deal of the receipts of red wheat only grades 
No. 3 and sells at 8ic per bu., 
or six cents below No. 2. For 
future delivery values are all higher than 
a week ago, although there was a consider- 
able decline yesterday. Chicago and New 
York were lower yesterday, while London 
and Liverpool were quiet and steady. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
July 10th to August 3rd, inclusive: 





No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
July 10 91 8 oak 
“ 2 91 &7 a 
“ 4B 91 86% 7% 
“3 . 
PENG. -ticstdvenes 1% 87% at 
. 1 Piih  BG rit 87 a 
WNT. Schesdinccen GE 88 a 
" 21 a te. a w % wail 
WE ocBbocbnercce 91% 83% deal 
“  9B.. 91% & aa 
* 26.. 91 84% “tis 
OE os acpovathioene 89% 85 78 
"(SRR NR 88% 87% 9% 
ip _ eR ml £9 89 82% 
‘ 31. 88% 90 83 
ara 8844 88x vs 
RE on casBancies 88 88% 83 
a 87% 87 81 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on tha 
warious deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Novy. 
On wef 5.4. fon 


Sat irasy. % 
Monday. 88% 88% 
SE iie00 tone n oni 86% 86% 
Wednesday............ 87% 88% 
Thursday... 87% 88% 
a a RS 86% 87... 


For No. 1 white the closing prices of the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 

Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. 
rn Th» 346s ties eunivan 
BMGdas:.§. s.. n.00-- 


aa atl i canteens titnas 

Private elevators in Chicago are estimated 
to contain an aggregate of about 850,000 bu. 
wheat which is not included in the visible 
supply. But with that amount added the 
supply is a very light one. 

It is reported that the crop in the north- 
west has been damaged some by rust and 
blight. 

The stock of wheat in Liverpool is report- 
ed as equal to 3,840,000 bu. against 4,300,- 
000 bu. a month ago and 8,260,000 bu. a 
year ago. The wheat and flour on ocean 
passage has increased 480,000 ba. since the 


last previous statement, while that of corn 
has decreased 80,000 bu. 


Cable reports received at Chicago state 
that the French wheat crop will be short by 
at least 6,000,000 qrs. (48,000,000 bu.) and 
that with the most favorable weather from 
this time till theclose of harvest the English 
‘wheat crop will be 30 per cent less than last 
year. 

Advices from Russia say that owing to 
the poor harvests in southern and western 
Europ, extraordinarily large orders for new 
grain have already been received at Odessa, 
and the exports thence this fall are expected 
to be enormously large. Harvest prospects 
in South Rassia generally are most satisfac- 
tory especially in Cherson, Taurida and 
Bessarabia. In the northwestern parts of 

Russia prospects are less satisfactory, but 
an average yield is nevertheless expected. 

In Austro-Hungary the weather has been 
peculiarly unfavorable for wheat, rain fall- 





A good deal of the receipts ; 


ing only at intervals when it was needed 
for the development of the plant, while the 
downpour became uninterrupted when the 
harvest was about to commence. The 
official report of July 2 states that the wheat 
fields in some districts have been laid and 
that rust hassetin. <A telegram from 
Pesth, July 11, 40 the London Standard, 
Says that the wheat, rye and barley crops 
have been harvested throughout Hungary, 
except in the northern part, and that the 
yield generally is estimated at 20 to 25 per 
cent less than last year. 

Wheat shipments from South Australia 
are progressing slowly. Stocks in the in- 
terior are very large and as holders are firm 
and European prices are unsatisfactory, large 
stocks will probably be carried over to next 
season. Victoria is also shipping slowly, 
and on June 1 the remaining surplus 
amounted to 120,000 tons. One of the ob- 
stacles in the way of shipping wheat to Eu- 
rope is the difficulty of obtaining ships ata 
moderate rate of freight. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 


Bushels. 
Visible wen ankeshs epabeash onaseuas 22,418,268 
In passege for United Kingdom...... 16,544,000 


On passage for Continent of Europe. 3,080,000 





Total bushels July 7, 1888.......... 42,042,268 

Fora vious week. sdebehashean ceee pp 
WO weekKS &gO...........+ eo. 47,367, 

Total July 9, 1888..............05+e00+ 54,280,898 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending July 21 were 
359,400 bu. more than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing July 7 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 42,768 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
tor those eight weeks of 3,473,232 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1887. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending July 21, 1888, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 500,000 bu., of which 380,000 
was for the United Kingdom and 120,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
680,000 bushels, of which 280,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 400,000 to the 
Continent. The shipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to July 21, aggregate 15,200,000 bu., 
about equally divided between the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. The wheat 
on passage from India July 9 was estimat- 
ed at 4,768,000 bu. One yearago the quan- 
tity was 75,552,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted dull with poor demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 644d. @6s. 734d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 65. 634d. @6s. 73¢d.; California No. 1 
6s. T4¢d@é6s. Si¢d. 


tafe 
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CORN AND 
CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 13,352 bu., against 11,471 bu. 
the previous week, and 7,746 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 5,388 bu., against 19,036 bu. 
the previous week, and 7,746 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on July 28 
amounted to 8,374,133 bu. against 8,389, - 
857 bu. the previous week, and 7,542,466 bu. 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 15,724 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 23,012 bu. against 24,278 bu. 
last week, and 5,005 bu. at the corres- 
responding datein 1887. As compared with 
a year ago the visible supply shows an in- 
crease of 831,667 bu. Corn eloses weak, 
with values on spot slightly lower than a 
a week ago. The promise of the largest 
erop ever grown in the country, although 
some months must yet elapse before it can 
be made available, is weakening the market. 
Thea the price here has been too high to 
permit of large exports, and southern 
Europe has supplied a large share of what 
the United States had heretofore furnished, 
and the export demand consequently has 
been light. No. 2 sold here yesterday at 
464 @46%c. In futures No. 2 for Decem- 
ber delivery opened at 39¢c, and closed at 
39c, the same figures as a week ago. At 
Chicago the market was very irregular, 
finally closing below the previous day’s 
hgmes. Latest quotations there were as 
follows: No. 2 spot, 45c; August delivery, 
45%c; September, 4534c; October, 44% c; 
May, 394¢c. These prices are all higher 
than a week ago. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quiet and demand light. The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 4s. 7d. per cental. 
Fatures: August delivery, dull at 4s. 7d.; 
September, 4s. 744d. per cental. 


OATS. 

The receipts at tuis point for the week were 
28,162 bu., against 11,568 bu. the previous 
week, and 66,414 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were nothing against nothing the previ- 
ous week, and 4,002 bu. for same week in 
1887. The visible supply of this grain on 
July 28 was 2,685,404 bu., against 3,052,783 
bu. the previous week, and 2,084,080 at the 
corresponding date in 1887. The visible 
supply shows a decrease of 367,379 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 11,338 bu., against 
12,594 bu. the previous week, and 52,229 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. Oats 
are steady, with sales of new No. 2 white 
at 31c, and No. 2 mixed at 27c. Old are 
scarce, and no sales reported. ln futures 
No. 2 white for August delivery sold at 
2834¢, and September at same figures. No. 
2 mixed, August delivery sold at 25i<c, 
and September at 2544c per bu., closing 
quiet. Receipts are increasing, and there 
may be a further decline in spot, but not 
anything important. The crop has yielded 
well in this State, and generally of good 
quality. At Chicago the market was firmer 
and more active, with an advance of ic on 
all futures. Light receipts and wet weather 
caused the advance, Closing prices were 
as follows: No. 2 mixed, spot, 25@28<c; 
August delivery, 25c; September, 243<c¢; 
October, 253¢c, and May at 281¢c per bu. 
The New York market is slightly higher 
than a week ago, except for western white 
which have declined. Market closed firm 
under light receipts. Quotations in that mar- 





OATS. 





ket are a8 follows: No. 2 white, 401¢@42c; 








No. 8 white, 3934 @40c; No. 2 mixed, 36144@ 
88c. In futures No. 2 mixed for August 
delivery sold at 303¢¢, September at 2934@ 
295¢c, and October at 29%{@30c. West- 
ern sold at 42@47c for white, and 36@89c 
for mixed, 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

Market quiet and unchanged, with fancy 
dairy firm at current figures. Receipts are 
lighter, however, and an improvement in 
values would not be a surprise. Fancy 
dairy is quoted at 16@17c per lb., and fair 
to good at 12@15c. A good deal of poor 
stock hasbeen got rid of the past few days 
at about 10c per lb. Creamery holds steady 
at 18@20c, but the demand is far from ac- 
tive. At Chicago butter has declined 
about a cent during the week, and the 
market is quoted dull and easy. Aside 
from choice to fancy creameries, which 
were in some favor on local account, the 
outward movement was slow. Packing 
stock was held at 10'4%@11}¢c per Ib.; 
fancy Elgin creameries, 18@18}¢¢ 
per Ib.; fine Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota do, 17@17}¢¢; fair to good do, 
1534 @17¢; fancy dairies, 15@15}¢c; common 
to fair do, 1244@14c. The New York mar- 
ket is quoted dull and heavy, with prices ¢ 
@lc lower than a week ago. Stocks are 
large, and receipts are beyond the req uire- 
ments of the trade. Exporters are doing 
very little, 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 


as follows: 
EASTERN sTOOK. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy... .... 20 @20% 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy....... 2 
i D  a<es sees capestidp eens 17 17% 
SE SE ooo Son 2500,05-02 050 e400 15 15% 
Creame RNG ck dete cwasdb'accdvee 184@14% 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... .......... @ 
State dairy. tubs, seed... coccccccce LUIEDIG 
State aairy, tubs, fair........ ....... 15 @16% 
State dairy, Ls cmeag ne ESS En 17 @17% 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... 15 @16 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Western Creamery, fancy............ 19 @19% 
Creamery, Elgin, fancy............... 944@. 
Western imitation creamery, choice. @16 
Western do, good to prime........... 14 15 
Western dairy, fine..........-........ 15 
Western dairy, good................. 13 14 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 12 2% 
Western factory, tubs, June choice.. 14 @14% 
Western factory, June choice, firkins 14%@15 
Western factory, prime.............. @l4 
Western factory, ordinary........... 11 @12 


CHEESE, 


So far as this market is concerned there 
is no change in the situation; but at the 
east there appears to be some symp- 
toms of weakness which may culminate in a 
decline in values if present conditions 
continue. Prices in New York are 
above an export basis, it is claimed, and ex- 
porters say that they must decline before 
much business can be done, as the foreign 
trade is in a position to secure stock on a 
more advantageous basis than present 
American prices willafford them. However 
that may be, it is certain the demand has 
slackened up within the past ten days from 
some cause. Qnotations in this market are 
unchanged, full cream State being quoted at 
9@9<e per lb., Ohio at 8S@8\¢c, and New 
York at 93¢@10c per lb. Skims are selling 
at 5@8c per lb, At Chicago reports say 
that each day brings in liberal quantities of 
this staple, mostly full creams, and as the 
export movement is small stocks show an 
accumulation, and the feeling is easy. 
Home buyers are taking only a moderate 
amcunt of twins and cheddars, as follows: 
Cheddars, 8@8}¢c per Ib.; do flats, 84¢@ 
Si¢c; do Young America, 844@9c; poor to 
choice skims, 2@6c. The New York mar- 
ket is quiet and without any new features. 
So far prices have ruled steady, and quota- 
tions show littie change for the week. The 
fancy grades are firmer than the balance of 
the list. Exporters were doing more yes- 
terday, and this kelped the market. Some 
lots of fancy colored Oswego County 
brought 9l¢c, but 94¢c is about the best 
price for the best. Quotations in that mar- 
ket yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, full cream, colored..... 
State factory, full cream, white....... 
State TACtOTY, FOOT... .. .ccccccccsccess 8% x 
State factory, medium grades cream 8\%@ 8% 
State factory ordinary................ 7 8 
State factory, light skims.. oees 
State factory, medium..... wing @ 
S:ate factory, full skims.............. 2 4 

7% 

vi) 





Se Fa ar re 
Ohio flats, OrGinaxry.. .......cccoccesse 


The receipts of cheese in New York for 
the week ending July 24 were 79,476 
boxes, against 94,504 the previous week, 
and 87,844 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the same week were 11,626, 447 lbs., 
against 9,559,732 lbs. the previous week, 
and 8,661,771 lbs. the corresponding week 
in 1887. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted dull for American white and colored 
at 46s. Od. per cwt., the same figures quoted 
last week. 
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WOOL. 








There is a better tone observable in the 
eastern matkets, and the movement of 
domestic wool bas increased. This was to 
be expected when the new clip had been put 
on sale, as manu’scturers would naturally 
wish to have larger stocks to select from. 
So far prices have not reached a point which 
will make any money for buyers on a good 
deal of their purchases. At Boston 26}¢c 
is the highest offer for Michigan X wools, 
anda good deal of the best fine wools in 
this State cost buyers 24 to 25 cents. 
Whether, under the more active demand, 
prices will advance to a point which will 
enable them to clear a profit is one of those 
questions which only a prophet could deter. 
mine. The belief that the Mills bill cannot 
pass the Senate is strengthening the market, 
as if it does not no tariff bill can become a 
law until the next Congress meets, and 
much of the clip of 1888 will have been 
manufactured into goods before that time 
That some dealers look for an advance in 
prices seems to be certain, as buyers are 
said to be actively at work in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and paying 26 to 27 cents for 
ordinary fine fleeces, and as high as 30 cents 
for choice, fully a cent more than they were 
offering the growers in June, and as high as 
25 to. 26 cents are reported from Michigan 
by eastern papers, but we confess we have 
not been able to verify this latter statement, 
For the finest Michigan fleeces 25 cents iS 
the highest price paid in this State the 
present season, so far as we can learn. 

At Boston business in domestic wools has 
been fairly active, and the tone of the mar. 
ket decidedly better for the seller. New 
wools are held firmly at the present range 
of values, while old stock has been let go 
at concessions so as to close it out. Manu. 
facturers are certainly buying with more 





freedom, but confine their purchases to 
smaller amounts than usual at this season, 
It is evident they intend keeping close to 
shore, and that the market will probably 
rule rather slow but steady in consequence, 

At New York the Hceonomist reports sales 
of X and XX Ohio fleeces at 27@29¢, fine 
delaine at 30c, Oregon at 17@18, Territory 
at 18}¢¢, spring Texas at 17@18¢ for good 
and 12}¢@13¢ for low grades, ‘The market 
there also shows a hardening tendency which 
may culminate in a slight advance in all 
grades of desirable domestic fleeces. Dealers 
appear to agree that with present low prices 
and the strong tone of foreign markets a 
further decline in prices is not to be ex- 
pected, 

The sales at Antwerp the past week 
showed that there were no signs of weak~ 
ness in that market, where a great deal of 
the South American clip is disposed of. The 
foreign markets are all firm, and this will 
probably be the case for the remainder of 
this year, as the bulk of the clip for 1888 has 
already been disposed of. 

A telegraphic report of the Boston mar- 
ket of yesterday says: 

‘* The sales for the past week comprise 3,- 
438,700 Ibs. of domestis fleeca and pulled 
and 666,000 Ibs. of foreign, making the 
week’s transactions foot up 4,104,700 Ibs. 
against 2,161,200 lbs. for the previous week 
and 3,282,100 lbs. for the corresponding 
week last year. There has been rather 
more buyers the last week, and the tone of 
the market is a little improved. An in- 
creased belief in the stability of values is 
manifest, though few have any expectation 
of higher prices in the immediate future. 
Ohio XX has received a little more atten- 
tion. Most of the transactions are at 29¢, 
though a little choice wool was sold at 30c. 
Ohio X is quiet at 27c. Michigan X has 
moved quite freely at 253¢@26c. Holders 
are, however, pretty firm in their views at 
26c or 27¢ on aclean basis. Soms3 choice 
wool was sold this week at 27%. No. 1 
combing wools are scarce. Medium cloth- 
ing wool is quiet. Delaines are in moderate 
request and prices vary according to condi- 
tion. Michigan ranges from 27¢ to 29c and 
and Ohio from 30 to 32c, though some is 
held above the latter figure. Indiana and 
Missouri unwashed combing is quiet. Ter- 
ritory wools are in good request on a basis 
of 50c for average wool to 52c for choice 
long-stapled Montana. More inquiry is 
noticed for Australian. There are 500 bales 
of Montevideo woo! on the market which is 
held at 27@27}<c, equivalent to about 62c 
clean. Some Cape wool has been sold at 
65@67¢c on a clean basis. Little move- 
ment is noted in carpet wools.”’ 

The following is a record of prices made 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 29!¢@30c; Ohio XX, 
28@29c; Ohio X, 27@28c; Ohio No. 1, 32@ 
33c; Michigan X, 254¢@26}¢c; Michigan No. 
1, 30@32c; Ohio delaine, 30@82e; Michi- 
gan delaine, 28@29c; Ohio unwashed and 
unmerchantable, 18@20c; Michigan do., 17 
@20c; No. 1 Ohio combing, washed, 
84@35c; do Michigan, 32@38c; Kentucky 
and Indiana %¢-blood combing, 26@27c; do 
4¢-blood combing, 24@25c; Missouri and 
llinois 3¢-blood combing, 24@25c; do \- 
blood combing, 23@24c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 17@19c; do 6 to 8 months, 15@17c; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@22c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fall fine, 18@15c; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less; 
Georgia, 24@25c; California northern spring 
free, 18@2lce; Middle Co. spring, 15 
@17c: Southern spring, 11@14c; California 
burry and defective, 10@11c; Australia 
combing, 35@41c; do cross-bred, 36@40c; 
do clothing, 29@33c; Cape, 25@27c; Eng- 
lish ¢ to 3¢ blood, 3344 @387c. 
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WOOL-GROWING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Where the Finest Fleeces are Grown, and 
Why Wool-Growing is Not Prosperous. 
The editor of the U. 8S. Hceonomist in 

commenting upon an interview which 
appeared in the WV. ¥. Tribune from Gen. 
Jas. 8S. Robinson, of Ohiv, gives some inter- 
esting points regarding wool-growing in 
the United States. It will be noted that 
the statements made corroborate what has 
been frequently asserted by the FARMER. 
—thatin the United States can be grown 
every grade of wool which is needed in the 
manufacture of all grades of woolen goods, 
and that itis not only a patriotic duty but 
good business sense to encourage their pro- 
duction. The Heon omist say 


**General Robinson, as an Ohio man, 
ought to know that the finest wool in the 
world is not grown in South America. The 
finest wool in the world is grown in Silesia. 
The next finest is grown in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, and across the bor- 
der in two or three counties in Ohio and in 
a small section in West Virginia. [tis a 
mooted question which of the three States 
is entitled to the laurels. Excellent judges 
think that West Virginia raises the finest 
grade of wool, and this is cailed picknick. 
This wool is worth about half a dollar wash- 
ed or a dollar scoured. Another grade 
above XXX is the picklock wool, which is 
worth about 70 cents a pound scoured. 
This latter type and the choicest Austra- 
lian, are superior to any South American 
wools. The finest washed Port Phillip and 
Australian lambs’ wools command to-day 
in the London markets from 1s. 8d. to 25.) 
or say, 40c. to 50e. On this wool, and all 
wools above 1s. 3d. a pound, there is a duty 
now of twenty cents a pound, andif this 
duty is taken off ofall the fine blooded wool 
the farmers of this country would send all 
their fine sheep to the slaughter at once. 
Then what would happen? Fine washed 
wool of the class we speak of would go 
down 20 cents a pound, and scoured 
would fall 30c.in price and fluctuations 
would follow in the next year or two to 
such an alarming extent as to bring around 
discredit and a money crisis that could 
not fail to bankrupt and to close many 
mills, perhaps through sheriff’s sale. Fine 
wools would then advance abroad a little, 
but that would be poor consolation to us 
after our high blooded sheep industry was 
destroyed. The outcome of all this would 
be in the end to send those fine sorts back 
again in price tu par—where they belong— 





. to half a dollara pound for XXX Ohio, 


**it is true that the fine-blooded South 
American short wools, like Montevideo or 
the Cape of Good Hope, have long been re- 
gardedas the softest and best felting wools 
in the world, and absolutely needed in the 


production of face cloths. But these wools | fae 


are known to carry a very heavy shrink, from 
57 to 68 per cent,and also a burr of two types, 
a thorny burr and spiral burr, which neces- 
sitates great care if not caution on the part 
of manufacturers using them in the produc- 
tion of any delicate or fine goods, as the 


presence of one of those burrs in a piece of 
goods may or would destroy its sale. 

‘*Now, before the tariff of 1867 became 
a law, we had to import these grades of wool, 
and when scoured they cost our manufac- 
turers a good round price, Besides, all who 
had occasion to use them had to purchase a 
burring machine, to free the wools from 
their entangling burrs. But the Tariff Act 
led to the encouragement of the growth of a 
similar class of wool in this country, which 
went to supplant the Cape and South Ameri- 
can, and as a consequence, the farmers of 
California and Texas immediately improved 
their sheep, and soon after presented the 
manufacturers with as good a grade of wool 
as the foreign, and, after a while, at a much 
lower price. The hatters were not slow to 
discover that the Texas wools had as good 
felting qualities as Cape; and Slater, the once 
famous manufacturer of broadcloths, be- 
came convinced that the finest Texas wools 
were equally as good for his purpose as the 
Buenos Ayres wools of South America, for 
in late years he has been using them to « 
very great extent. But the growth of those 
wools in California (where lands have run 
up in price from fifty to five hundred dollars 
an acre) has been checked—the farmers 
finding it no longer a profitable business. 
In 1876 the California clip reached 56 
millions of pounds, while the past year, 1887, 
it only reached 3614 millions. Now the 
philosophy of this one fact carries on its 
face more lucid argument than all the non- 
sensical twaddle that can be brought for- 
ward by the advocates of foreign free wools. 

‘In Texas the lands are still relatively 
very low and yet there has been no positive 
progress made in the growth of wool in a 
year, simply because the everlasting med. 
dling with the wool tariff admits of no en- 
couragement or prospective security that a 
flock of sheep or the wool on {heir backs 
will be worth as much to-morrow or next 
week as they would command to-day.”’ 

_ to > 
THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE. 
——S 

The announcement by telegraph that the 
mine operators of the anthracite region pro- 
pose adding from one to two dollars per 
ton to the present price of coal is not a 
pleasant matter for those who must pur- 
chase it to contemplate. Still, even at the 
advance, it is doubtful if there is any other 
fuel which gives as good returns for its cost 
as anthracite coal. Its merits are its clean- 
liness, freedom from smoke and the amount 
of heat it produces when burning. No 
other fuel known or in use in any part of 
the globe equals good anthracite coal. But 
the question which now confronts the 
American people is, must they submit to 
have the price of this fuel advanced when- 
ever the mine operators see fit? And is 
there no escape from a species cf taxation 
which may become unbearable? 

In louking over the question, the various 
other fuels in use should be considered. 
Wood, as fuel, is rapidly falling into disuse 
even in the heavily timbered State of 
Michigan. Eacb year sees less of it used, 
while the base-burner with its glowing 
anthracite is to be found even among the 
farmers who have considerable tracts of 
timber yet standing. At the advance of 
two dollars per ton, anthracite is a cheaper 
fuel by one-third than wood at present 
prices in this city. It is therefore out of 
the question to talk of returning to wood as 
a fuel because of the cost of anthracite. 


Next to be considered is crude petroleum 
and the various preparations made from it. 
The lives of people in large cities nave cer- 
tainly been rendered more pleasant to a 
very large degree during the summer 
weather by the use of oil stoves, burning 
oil, gasoline, or other preparations of the 
same nature. But the very characteristics 
which make them valuable in summer unfit 
them for use during the colder months. 
They do not give out heat to any extent, 
and hence are not to be considered as 
practicable for seven months in the year in 
this latitude. The use of such articles in 
sufficient quantities to furnish heat would 
also be very dangerous. But attempts are 
being made to produce a fuel from crude 
petroleum which will be free from objec- 
tions, and yet verycheap. Of course crude 
petroleum is used to some extent now as 
fuel in furnaces in this and other cities, and 
a pipe line is under construction from the 
oil fields of Ohio to Chicago for the purpose 
of meeting the growing demand. It is 
said Chicago now uses 2,500 barrels per day, 
altogether in manufacturing. It costs 15 
cents per barrel at Lima, Ohio, and the cost 
at Chicago is 61 cents per barrel. With a 
pipe line the cost can be reduced one half. 
The use of this tuel in manufacturing will 
of course cut down the consumption of coal 
proportionally, but it will be soft, or 
bituminous coal, which it will supplant, and 
it will not, therefore, affect the price of 
anthracite. 

Russian chemists are also experimenting 
to find some means of using her large 
stores of petroleum by utilizing it as fuel. 
They are working in a different direction 
from Americans. The latter are trying to 
produce some device which will render the 
use of petroleum perfectly safe and free 
from objestions. The Russians are work- 
ing to produce a fuel which can be handled 
like coal, and available for all purposes. 
One Russian experimenter forms a compact 
mass of the liquid petroleum by adding to 
it one to three per cent of soap whilst the 
oil is in a heated state, the resulting product 
being of the hardness of compact tallow- 
It is stated that the product is difficult to 
light, burns slowly and without smoke, but 
develops much heat, and leaves about two 
per cent. of a hard black residuum. It may 
be that by some combination with other 
materia), or by some device, petroleum may 
yet solve the question of providing a cheap 
and unobjectionable fuel. 

Bituminous or soft coal is distributed all 
over the United States. It is practically 
inexhaustible. As a fuel it has some good 
qualities and some very bad ones. Itis 
dirty to the last degree, and a constant source 





of annoyance to the housewife as well as her 
neighbors. Its smoke blackens everything 
it touches, and it fouls chimneys and stoves, 
so as to require constant attention. It is 
cheap, and cam be used to advantage in 
some instances, but itis not a desirable 
1 for domestic purposes, at least with 
the present style of stoves and furnaces. 
But could not some means be discovered 
which would do away with its objectionable 
features? A stove with the principles of 
eombustion so thoroughly utilized as to 





consume tLe smoke and cinders which are 


now 80 much annoyance, would do much to 
enlarge the consumption of bituminous 
coal, and free the country from the control 
of a monopoly which may, and probably 
will, grow more exacting each year. Can 
Nut the great American inventor come to 
the rescue of the people with a device which 
will lead to the development of the bitu- 
minous coal beds all over the Union, and 
give Americans a cheap and desirable fuel 
in inexhaustable quantit ies? 


~~ 


British Importations of Breadstufts. 

During the six months ended June 30, 
1888, the United Kingdom imported 40,964,- 
592 bushels of wheat, against 48,053,484 
bushels the previous year and 40,558,323 
bushels two years ago, showing a decrease 
of 7,088,892 bushels as compared with 1887. 
and a small increase (406,263 bush) as com- 
pared with 1886. The imports of flour for 
the period equaled 22,306,449 bushels of 
wheat, against 23,249,798 bushels the 
previous year, and only 17,092,725 bushels 
two years ago when the quantity of wheat 
imported was practically the same as this 
year. The total imports of wheat and flour 
were 63,271,041 bushels against 71,303,282 
bushels last year and 57,651,048 bushels 





two years ago, showing a decrease 
of 8,032,241 bushels when compared 
with last year, and an increase of 


5,619,993 bushels over the figures of 1886. 
The returns show important changes in the 
sources of the wheat supply. Taking the 
percentages of receipts from the three 
leading sources of supply, the United States, 
Russia and India, it is found that Russia 
has risen from 10 per cent. in 1886, and 6 
per cent. in 1887, to no less than 34.5 per 
cent. in 1888; India has declined from 21.1 
per cent. in 1886, and 14 per cent. in 1887 
to 8.7 per cent. in 1888, whilst the United 
States has dropped from 54.6 per cent. in 
1886 and 68.1 per cent. in 1887, to 38.1 per 
cent. in 1888, Russia being the gainer in 
each instance. 

Of the flour imported January 1 to June 
30 the United States furnished about 77 per 
cent. in 1886, 85.8 per cent. in 1887 and 
83.4 per cent. in 1888. Of the total imports 
of wheat and flour during the six months, 
the United States furnished 61.2 per cent. 
in 1886, 73.9 per cent. in 1887 and only 
54.1 per cent. in 1888, 

The imports of maize during the six 
months were 23,690,030 bushels in 1888, 
against 33,472,632 bushels in 1887 and 
31,404,552 bushels in 1886. The largest 
quantities received this year were 7,353,974 
bushels from the United States, 6,855,174 


bushels from Roumania, 5,121,960 bushels 
from Russia and 2,421,582 bushels from the 
Argentine Republic. 
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The Company Can Take it if They 
Have Complied with the Law. 








SPEAKER, Mich., July 26, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer 

Please inform me through your most 
valuable paper what is law under the follow- 
ing circumstances: A. buys a mowing ma- 
chine and gives iron clad notes, to be paid 
in installments. A. sells it to B. before it 
is paid for, A. telling B. there is nothing 
against it. Can the company come and 
take it away from B., he having paid the 
cash to A. when he bought it? If A. is 
not worth anything, what can B. do about 
it? The agent who sold the machine to A. 
Says they can take it away. 
JACOB GRIMES. 





The contract of sale, if in the usual form, 
acts as a moitgage or lien on the property. 
To make it operative, however, it must be 
placed on record with the County Clerk. If 
this has been complied with, the company 
can take the property wherever they can find 
it. The party selling the machine under 
representation that it had been paid for and 
was free from incumbrance, renders himself 
liable to prosecution for a felony. The 
statute referring to this point is as follows: 


Apby person who shall fraudulently em- 
bezzle, remove, conceal or dispose of any 
goods orchattels, mortgaged, leased or let 
to him by any mortgage, written lease, or 
other instrument in writing, intended to 
operate as a mortgage or lease, or any per- 
sonal property of anotherin his possession 
under a mortgage or contract of purchase 
net yet fulfilled, and any person in posses- 
sion of such goods or chattels, knowing 
them to be subject to such lease, contract 
of purchase or mortgage, who shall so em- 
bezzle, remove, conceal or dispose ot the 
same, with the intent to injure or defraud 
the lessor, mortgagee, or owner thereof, 
which shall be of the value of twenty-five 
dollars or more, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by imprisonment in the State 
prison not more than two years, or by fine 
not more than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
not more than six months. If the property 
embezzled, removed, concealed or disposed 
of, as aforesaid, shall not be of the value of 
twenty-five dollars, the person thus offenc- 
ing shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not exceeding 
three months, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. 
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County Agricultural Society, sends us no- 
tice of date of its annual fair,—October 10, 
11, and 12. The fair is held at Mason, the 
county seat, and the Society has good ac- 
commodations for both exhibitor and visit- 
ors. L. H. Ives, of Mason, is secretary, 
and will furnish full particulars on appli- 
cation. 


~~ 
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Tue Apiarian department of the State Fair 
will again be under the superintendence of 
M. J. Gard, of Volinia, Cass Co., which isa 
guarantee that exhibitors will be well cared 
for. It is expected, although this is not a 
good season for bee-keepers, that the ex- 
hibit will be larger and more complete than 
ever before. The new machine for the 
manufacture of artificial comb will undoubt- 
edly be on exhibition, and we expect every 
bee-keeper in the State will want to see 
something which will revolutionize bee- 
keeping and secure double returns to the 
apiarists. We know this machine is re- 
garded with suspicion, hence its presence 
will be sure to attract a crowd of interested 
visitors.. Mr. Weed tells us it will bein 
shape by that time for public exhibition. 








Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Three hours’ ride from Detroit or Buffalo. 
Full organized departments in Fine Arts, 
Music and Commercial Science with Graduat- 
ing Courses. Diplomas and Certificates 
granted. The reputation of the school for 
efficient work is unsurpassed. 

ye The leading Canadian College for young 
women. For 66 pp. Calendar address, Prin- 





cipal Austin, B, D. 


PrEsIDENT A. F. Wood, of the Ingham }|- 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


- 


Michigan, 
The number of sheep in th 
less than a year ago. ? ” 


Grard Rapids has 42 ¢ 
employing 12,000 persons. 


Albert Tooley, brakeman, was r 
his train at Jonesville on the Ist, and roca. . 
ed injuries which caused his death. is 


Shelby wants a canning and frui 
establishment. Acres of peaches me. smal) 
fruits are just dying to drop into cang, 


A. P. Hascall, of Leroy, Ingham 
congratulates himself on a yield of 350 busy: 
els of wheat on 12 acres if it is fe 
year. — 


W. H. Rayner has given the town of Mazon 
a site for an engine house and counci} cham- 
ber, the plat being 22x132 in an excellent Jo. 
cation. 


No tramps at Benton Harbor. All Vagrantg 
are promptly arrested, fined, and made to 
work out the fine on the streets at the rate of 
$1 per diem. 


If you want @ railroad now's your chance 
The Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin railroad 
is to be sold at auction on the 8th to Satisfy q 
mortgage of $1,500,000. 


It is said the Michigan fruit region never 
gave promise of a more bounteous yield than 
at present. Peaches, apples, grapes, ang 
blackberries are very abundant. 


The Centre, the prohibition organ of thig 
State, has been sold by Rev. F. B. Cressy, ig 
W. W. Wise, of Lansing, who, after the cum. 
paign, will remove it to the capital. 


The Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon railroaq 
was sold this week to the Grand Trunk (o, 
Detroit thus secures an air line to Muskegon 
and a second direct line to Milwaukee. 


Hon. John 8. Gage, one of the first settierg 
of Wayne township, Cass County, died thig 
week, at his home near Dowagiac. He had 
lived on his farm since 1840. 


The Grand Rapids Telegram-Herald, man- 
aged by Fred Berger and Lloyd Breeze, hag 
passed into the possession of other parties, 
whose names are not as yet made public. 


Two thousand G. A. R. men held a reunion 
at Traverse City on the 2nd, and ten thousand 
people came to hear the speech-making and 
see the boys. Nextyear they meet at Petog 
key. 


Crude petroleum or ‘fuel oil,” is fast 
coming into favor on account of its cheap- 
ness and ease of handling. The Fenton fiour 
mills and evaporator works wil! be run with 
it hereafter. 


Within three miles of Republic, there is a 
deposit of mica from which have been taken 
blocks 3x5 inches in size. Mica mines are 
scarce and valuable, and the owners of the 
mine are certain of a fortune. 


C. Hackley, of Muskegon, who recently 
gave the school board the munificent sum of 
$100,000 to erect and maiztain a public library, 
has supplemented the gift with $25,000 for 
the purchase of books. 


Theodore H. Eaton, manufacturer of drugs 
and chemicals, wealthy citizen, old resident, 
and who has been continuously in the same 
business since 1842, died at his home in this 
city on the 3lst ult. He was president of St. 
Luke’s hospital, an institution which he 
founded. 


John Mourer, of this city, who killed his 
sister-in-law presumably because she told him 
he could have no dinner unless he paid a 
board-bill of long standing, now alleges he 
meant to shoot himself instead of Mrs. Mour- 
er. It is a sad case of poor marksmanship. 


State is 36,000 


urniture factories, 


The Port Huron Times sent a reporter to 
investigate the losses by the recent storm in 
St. Clair County, and the lead pencil man fig- 
ured up $30,000 worth of grain and truits de- 
stroyed. A number of farmers have abso- 
lutely no means of sustenance left them. 


Emancipation Day was celebrated at Flint 
in good shupe. About seven thousand per- 
sons listened tothe addresses of Gov. Luce 
and ex-Senator B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi, 
and in the evening the mayor gave the color- 
ed orator a reception. 


A logging firm at Gaylord run a special 
over their iogging road to take their em- 
ployes, nearly all Poles, to dinner. On the 
30th, when 200 men were on the flat cars 
coming back to work, the train was derailed, 
and men and cars piled together by the side 
of the track. Many had arms and legs broken, 
or received other injuries, and three were so 
injured they will die. Fifteen were badly 
hurt. 


At Reese, a smal! town located at the junc- 
tion of the Detroit & Bay City and Saginaw, 
Tuscola & Huroag railroads, a deposit of soft 
coal 5% feet thick has been located 100 feet 
down. The deposits of coal in Tuscola Co. 
promise to be of considerable value to the 
Saginaws, when once developed, as coal can 
be sent from that point to the Valley for 
$1 per ton, while that from the Hocking Val- 
ley costs $2.50. 


Residents of Mackinac Island say they have 
had all the soldiers’ encampment they want. 
The ** soldiers’ behaved so disreputably that 
many visitors deserted the islana. This is 
the general complaint of those residing in 
vicinity of the annual encampment, which 
seems a good deal more like a big lark at the 
State’s expense than a military school of 
practice. 


The law requiring a license preparatory to 
the marriage ceremony affords a means by 
which unprincipled scamps take advantage 
of the ignorance of girls, who are given the 
licenses and told they are the certificates of 
marriage. <A license is a legal permit to 
marry, but not worth arap as 4 certificate. 
Several cases have already occurred where 
girls have been thuscruelly deceived. 


T. G. Hall, who has been apparently run- 
ning the Alpha Oil Works in Sarnia, has been 
arrested for defrauding the proprietors of & 
Port Huron hotel out of a board bill of $200. 
Mr. Hal! claimed to have an idea on the oll 
question that had “ millions in it,"’ and for & 
time had plenty of funds which he spent pro- 
fusely. Then the bubble burst, ao more 
money, the works to be sold under a mort 
gage, and a big board bill to pay. 


Miss Esther Ford, of Lansing, sister of 
Congressman Ford, of Grand Rapids, was 
suffering from toothache and bought a smal! 
bottle of chloroform to relieve the pain. Her 
sister, going to her room afew hours later, 
found her lying on her bed, her face buried in 
the pillow, and on attempting to rouse her 
found she was dead. She had, it is supposed, 
inhaled sufficient of the chloroform to make 
her unconscious, and had fallen forward up 
on the pillow and suffocated. 





Géneral. 


Canada exported $2,717,000 worth of fish to 
the United States last 5 ear. 


During the month of July 28,690 immigrants 
were registered at Castle Garden. 


The wheat crop of Central Dakota has bee2 
badly damaged by heavy rains and extremely 
hot weather. 


In July, over $14,000,000 was paid out iD 
nsions. The public debt was diminished 
,500,000 in July. 


The Connecticut probibitionists have filled 
out their State ticket on a woman-suffrage, 
no-whiskey platform. 


Bartley Campbell, the well-known play- 
wright, is dead. He had been in an insane 
asylum for some time and died there. 


Sioux Indians remain unmoved in their de 
termination not to surrender their reservation 
to settlement by the whites. 


On Wednesday, 25 persons were prostrated 
by the heat in St. Louis and five died. The 
thermometer reached 98 and 100 degrees. 


Rudolph Sevic, the alleged leader of the 
lately discovered dynamite conspiracy i? 
Chicago, has been released on a bond of $16,- 
000 to appear for trial. 


At Cincinnati George Harzis was playfully 
struggling with his sister for the possessiot 
of a Flobert rifle when it was discharged, the 
ball passing through the girl’s heart. 


Twenty-nine thousand, four hundred and 
thirty-seven photcgraphs unclaimed, U2 
stamped, or improperly addressed, were Te 
ceived at the Dead Letter office last year. 


E. E. Jenkins left Abilene, Ks., May 16, W" 
arrived at Boston August Ist. Teer? on 
nothing remarkable about that, only that vm 
entire distance of two thousand miles W 
made on a bicycle. 


Co., 
The parish of St. Bartholemy, Berthier © 
P. Q., Ms overrun with grasshoppers, =. 
have eaten every green thing in the cou. he 
They even ate the bark from the cedar po 





, along the fences. 
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STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS. 
— uk l 
Nave or SOCIETY- HELD aT Darr. | Secretary. |POsST-OFFICE 
| 
7 state Agricultural Society| Jackson September 10 to 13.J C Sterling.../Monroe. 
; Mich sg°l Society Lansing . Sept. 24 to 28......]/B B Baker.. Lansing. 
Mich Ag’l Society ./Ypsilanti..../Sept. 18 to 21 ..|Frank Joslyn..! Ypsilanti 

fs oastern Ag’) Society Flint ... Sept. 17 to 21 Geo F Lewis..|SaginawCity 
2 ern Mich Ag’l Society Gr'nd Rapids Sept. 17 to 21. : |James Cox....'GrndRapids 

a State Ag’l Society Montgomery. Oct. .. to .........]H C Davidson.|Montgomery 
A ecia State Ag'l Society Macon......./Oct.14to 19......../E C Grier....../Macon. 
Gera state Society Indianapolis. Sept. 17 to 2 ../Alex Heron.. ./Indianapolis 
ai ie State Society Olney..... Sept. 13 to 20 iChas F Mills..|Springfield. 
owa S Society Des Moines..|Aug. 81 to Sept 7.|John R shaffer! Fairfield. 
rensas state Society Topeka... Sept. 17 to 22....../E G Moon..... Topeka 
“ss ky State Society Lexington Ang. 28 to Sept. 1./Thos. L Martin) Lexington 
\, Ag] Society Helene .. Aug. 20 to 3....../Francis Pope../Helena. 
Nopraska State Society Lincoln Sept. 7to 14 .|Robt W Furnas/ Brownville. 
xew York State Society Elmira Sept. 17 to 22....../3 8 Woodward) Albany 
hio State Society Columbus Sept. 14 to 19 .|L.N Bonham. \Columbus. 
ponusyivania State Society Philadelphia'Sept. .to ; ...DW Seiler....|/Harrisburg. 
south Carolina State Society ..}Columbia Nov.13 to 16........|T W Holloway; Pomaria. — 
moxas siate Fair and Exposition Dallas ..,;Ocet. 11 to Nov. 31.|Sydney Smith./Dallas. 
Virginia State Seciety ‘ Richmend.../Oct to ..|A R Venable.jr Richmond. 
West Va. State Society |Wheeling. jSept. $to 7........ George Hook. .|Wheeling. 
1 sin State Society .. ....)Milwaukee ..;Sept. 17 to20....../T L Newton...,;Madison. 
ac land Arts Association ...|Guelph, Ont./Sept. 10 to15....../Henry Wade. ./Toronto. 
ro Fair Association k Kingston, On|Sept. 24 to 28..... |Jonath’n Davis|/Hamilton. 
Northeastern Indiana Association. .'Waterloo, 'djSept. 24 to 28..... I Leas......|Waterloo. 
So Ind. & So. Mich Ag’l Society..j/South Bend./Sept. 10 to 14...... Chas G Towle/M ishawaka. 
Northern Wisconsin Society......./Oshkosh. iSept. to ........../AC Austin.... Oshkosh. 
~ Te Ac’l and M. Ass'n St. Louis, Mo Oct. 1 to 6........./Arthur Uhl....'St. Louis. 
TS Fair Association ‘Toledo, Ohio] Aug. 27 to 31.......|John Farley. ..|Toledo. 
" Industrial Exhibition Toronto, Ont! Sept. 10 to 22...... HJ Hill.......'Toronto 
Wes National Fair Association.|Lawrence,Ks|Sept. 8 to 8........|J N VanHesen|Lawrence. 
Tester Fair Association London, Ont'Sept. 20 to 29.... tel McBroom.'London. 
pth nnatrtan son 





MICHIGAN COUNTY FAIRS. 





r Ag’l Society To “et” ee “rae Sgro CNS 

A ig’l Society. Rochester... /Oct. 2 to5 lrheo Dahlman Rochester. 
Bat ftUnion Market Fair Baacreft 1 ee ee ct eee eee a 
" . Brighten .|9et. 3 to 8... ..|G J Balteke.. \Brighton. 


Association Chelsea.. 


1 Fair 







. | Dowagiac ... 
on Society 





Hubbardston Sept 


; 18to 20.... .|NM Campbell) Hubbardst'n 
<n Le eee. 
Oct. 2 to 5........)/Carl Gerding. .|Dowagiac. 


Ea " FatonRapids Oct. ¥ to 4......... H S Maynard../Eat’n Rapids 
Pog Driving Park Ass'n Romeo .. jOct. 9to 12........]H 8 Evans...../Romeo. 

F n Society .../Menton ....../Oct. 2to 4. ...... W Blackmore. /|Fenton. 

Bi t Society. .| Hadley . Oct. 2to 4........./]ML Parmerlee|Hadley. 

Jonia D t Fair Association .|Tonia ......../Sept. 21 to 24...... |K R Smith ..../Ionia. 

\ i ion Society. .|Milford..... Oct. 9to 11 .| Lyman Cate...|Milford. 


Greenville.. 











Oct. 2 to 5..... ‘... (CC Merritt... |Greenville. 








Farmington. Sept. .. to en ree 
Plymouth Sept. 24 to 27....../C B Crosby... |Plymouth 
i Petersburg ..|Oct. 2 to 4 .|H Gramkie..../Petersburg. . 
R ni Stockbridge . Oct. 2to 4......... W C Nichols... Stockbridge. 
1 z’] Society .|Litehfield Oct. 9 to 12..... LB Agard...../|Litchfield. 
v g’l Society . |Plainwell Sept. .. GO... nsccccfocereccs coe ccccfhaRemnWOll, 
A y Allegan 7 EN aeeied, eerie, 
Br Coldwater Sept. 24 to 27....../J D W Fisk.... |\Coldwater. 
Niles . Sept. 27 to 30...... E PEly........jNiles. 
Marshall Oct. 2 to5 J R Cummings/Marshall. 
y St. Johns Oct. 2t05 ..... Merrett Frink St. Johns. 
} ( th ' Charlotte Oct. 2to 5.........,Geo R Perry... ,;Charlotte. 
Gr nt Ithaca iSept. 25 to 28 'O F Jackson... |Ithaca. 
} Hillsdale Oct. 2to 5 F M Holloway.! Hillsdale. 
Mason jOct. 10 to 12..... L ii Ives.......;Mason. 
County Kalamazoo..;Oct. .. to cusefakes ocascsctcce AMEEROO. 
I County | Adrian Sept. 25 to 28....../E L Mills......)Adrian 
I nty Lapeer ....../Sept. 24 to 27....../F G Bullock... .|Lapeer 
N County ..| Midland Bent, 26 GO 2. scene frpceos doce seeps Rene 
Ms ( ty iOnekama lSept 18 to 20....../John N Brodie/ Bear Lake. 
Ms Count} ..|Mt. Clemens. |Sept. 19 to 21....../W A Rowley |Mt Clemens. 
New Monroe County |Monroe ee eae esse | MONFOe 
County j Pontiac \Sept. 25 to 28......,H A Wyckoff. .|Pontiac 
{ unty |Hart........./Sept. 11 to14 .....]C A Gurney... Hart. 
s County Owosso jOct. .. to ls sgh Wenel Owosso. 
s County Centerville |Sept to ak Me SF Centerville. 
T County Vassar......./Sept. 26 to 28......|R S Weaver...|Watrousvill. 
aw County iAnn Arbor../Sept. 25 to 28.. Geo H Pond..' Ann Arbor 
Pittsburg, Pa., capitalists have formed a} member. ‘* Some one had blundered”’ at the 


th one million dollars capital to 
op & tin mine near Durango, Mexico, in 
eis said to essay twenty-five to 


are less than thirty-five million acres 
uthe public domain, that are suit- 
for agriculture withoutirrigation. Cor- 
ns and syndicates have gobbled mil- 
f acres that will soon be wanted for ac- 


Ja. settiers 








An *“officer’’ in the American branch of 

e Salvation Army is accused of appropriat- 
$80,000 of the ** sinews of war’”’ belonging 

thearmy. He will be ** courtmartialed’”’ 
when **commander-in-chief’’ Booth comes 
ver to America. 


rm 


-atrick Gaffney, of Chicago, who died July 
. left a fortune of $150,000, which falls to 
s two brothers and a sister. Thelatter, a 


woman 80 years of age, was found in the 
hospital of an alms-house on Blackwell Is- 
and, in New York bay. 

Millions of meths, said to be cotton moths 


from the South, came down upon Easton and 
Reading, Pa., op the Ist. They came in such 





imbers that they resembled a snow-storm. 
In some cases two quarts of dead moths 
were taken from the globes of the electric 


De Lesseps still promises the Panama canal 
si be completed in 1890. An American 
who recently crossed the isthmus says the 
cana! looks like a scratch on the face of the 
earth. The rich tropical vegetation is over- 
running and filling up the work already done, 
according to this authority the whole 
thing is a stupendous failure. 






T 


The jute combine has secured control of 

ough of the bagging manufactories to 
enable it to make prices. The mil!s produce 
about fifty million yards of bagging, enovgh 
to cover seven million bales of cotton. The 
combine has raised the price to 11% cents, 
which gives them a clear profit of 4°4 cents 
above former rates. 


“ Blinkey ’’ Morgan, sentenced to death for 
connection with the theft of seven thousand 
dollars worth of furs from a Cleveland store, 
and the rescue of McMunn who was arrested 
for the theft, and murder of Detective Hulli- 
gan during the fracas, paid the penalty of 
this and other crines on Friday morning, 
being hung at the Ohio penitentiary at Col- 
umbus. 


The steamer Alesia, which left New York 
n Wednesday, carried three hundred Italians 
returting to,the land of macaroni. Most of 
them were victims of agents who had induced 
t tocome to this country under represen- 
tations of plenty of work at high rates. Two 
Italian bandits were also returned who came 
here a couple of months ago and have been 
nfined in prison ever since. 





Many ltalians are found to have peen 1B- 
juced to immigrate to this country through 
the persuasions of rascally countrymen who 
guaranteed them work at high wages when 
they were here. Some of the duped men 
mortgaged their little homes in Italy to raise 
money for their passage, and pay 25 per cent 
interest. Once their money is obtained, the 
agent has nothing further to do with them. 





John Anderson, well-digger, who was im- 
prisoned in a well near Johnstown, Neb., for 

ne days, and extricated alive, owes his life 

the supply of chewing tobacco he had in 
his pocket. A few drops of water which 
trickled down to him from above, relieved @ 
litle his intense thirat, but he says the wet 
rag covered with sand which his rescuers 
passed him, ** tasted sweeter than honey.”’ 


Bloven Bros., contractors agid builders, of 
Findlay, O., who came there four months ago 
from Laurenceburg, Ind., “jumped the 
town,” leaving six unfinished contracts and 
tsmail army of creditors, whose claims ag- 
sregate $5,000 or over. The firm collected 
1500 on their unfinished contracts. They 
liscovered they were likely to lose on their 
engagements and s0 skipped out. 


Hoosiers in the localitiesin Indiana where 
the ** White-Caps ’’—se!f-organized vigilance 
committees—are committing their outrages, 
have organized to put down this gang, whose 
assaults are quite as bad or even worse than 

he offences they assume to punish. Two 
Mormon missionaries who were terriply whip- 
ped on the 28th ult. are under the protection 
ofthe backwoodsmen, who don’t believe in 
Mormon doctrines, but do believe in fair 
play. not in sneaking assaults and fiendish 
Cruelty, 


. Last May the government of Peru took 
‘orcible possession of all railroads on Peru 
Vian territory for the exclusive use of the 
State, beginning by the seizure of the Are- 
duipa, Peru & Casco railroad, 407 miles long, 
oullt by Americans, the capital being raised 
P, England and bonas guaranteed by the 
‘fruvian government. They have included 
‘0 the seizure the private property of John 
|. Thorndyke, valued at $1,000,000, Mr. Thorn- 
;) © 18 successor to Henry Meiggs, who was 
Th st in railroad building in that country. 
Acre is an indebtedness of $12,000,000 exist- 
"© against the roads the government has £0 
eotrarily and unjustly converted to its own 






™ 


i 


Mo re isa good joke afloat on Col. Thomas 


—— of Pennsy!vania, a leading Republi- 
= in the House. He was greatly pleased 
— Major McKinley’s tariff speech, and 
_ at an order for 100,000 copies of it, put up 
~F enve lopes ready for mailing. His clerks 
. ere &t onee set to work addressing and 
qanking these for distribution among his 
Onstituents and where they would do the most 


en &8 campaign documents. Presently 
Protests from his country friends 
— io come in, demanding why they 


aon receiving Democratic free trade 
octrines under the frank of their Republican 
eee ntative. With astonishment and hor- 
few -~ Bayne investigated the contents of the 
foung pened addresses yet unmailed, and 
Re he had distributed a speech by Hon. 


ton MeMillan,cof Tennessee, Democratic | jly2i-3m 


er cent pure tin, the riches: wine | 


printing office, owing to the similarity of 
pames and the Congressman’s poor hand- 
writing, and the whole 100,000 envelopes en- 
closed McMiilan's speech instead of McKin- 
ley's. 





Foreign. 


The centenary exhibition at Melbourne, 
Australia, opened with a grand parade and 
un ** avenue of nations ”’ 1,350 yards long. 


Cholera is raging in some of the provinces 
of China. At Chang Chon, three thousand 
people are said to have died within sixty 
days. 


In Japan, the voleano Mt. [wahassi sudden- 
ly burst into activity, and four hundred per- 
sons and e'ghty-six houses were buried under 
sand and ashes thrown out by the valcano. 


Emin Bey received an order from the Mahdi 
to surrender and disband his troops, under 
penalty of an attack in case of refusal. His 
currender was also urged as the only means 
of averting a massacre of the European resid- 
ents of Khartoum and Wadelai. But Emin 
decided on an advance to meet his opponent, 
hoping to surprise him. 








NEW ADVERTISEMEN( S$. 


PICTURES | 


“The Horse Illustrated.” 


A Portfolio of TWELVE Large PLATES 
of Beautiful PHOTO ENGRAVINGS, 
Embracing One Hundred and 
Fifty Accurate Cuts. 








Perfectly illustrating from nature every feature, 
virtue, vice, disease and point of the Horse. 
Just letter-text enough to fuily explain tre cats. 
Tre whole printed on 48x36 heavy plate ; aper, 
cut. coverea and bound. 

** An accurate picture conveys instantly to the 
mind a more clear and defin'te understanding 
than can be obtained from much reading.”’ 

Sent Postpaid on Receipt of price, 50c. 
Address 


H. C. BRAINERD, 675 St. Clair ot, 


CLEVELAND, ©. 





Mention this paper. a4-It 
ANTED—INFORMATION OF WILLIA™ 
REYNOLDS, an orpban aoe. age about 

19. Adopted from the Chicago Home of the 


Friendless in 1880. Anyone having knowledge 
of his whereabouts will confera great favor on 
his sister, Lizzie, by addressing MRS. 8. G. 
CLEVELAND, City Missionary, care of Y. M. C. 
A., Chicago, Il. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 50x150 miles 
U.S. Census reports show Oregon to 
—_ healthie 


be the st State in the Union. 





Grass always gre en; ne cold winters; no hotsum- 
mers; no cyclones; no thunder storms; no fail- 
ure of crops; cheap living; magnificent scenery; 
rich prairie and timber land cheap. A ten-acre 
fruit farm at Salem will yield more income than a one 


half section grain farm anywhere in the U.%. Send 
stamp for pamphlet to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon. 


a4-1m 





GUNS REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 
list to J. H. Johnston & Son.Pittsburg, Pa. 








. pain FTH QUARTERLY REPORT 


— OF THE CONDITION OF — 


The Wayne County Savings Bank 


Of Detroit, Michigan, at the close of business on 
Monday, July 2nd, 1888. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital: paid £20.005 2.000000... see $ 150,000 00 
Due depositors..............0-.+0+.. 4,169,525 28 
Undivided profits 316,401 77 
$4,635,927 05 

RESOURCES. 


Cash on hand and on deposit in 
other banks, subject to payment 
On Gemand........cs-cseece. o++- $1,090,283 48 

Loans on unincumbered real estate 974,548 80 

Loans, secured by collaterals...... 1,027,045 2 

Investedin United States, Michigan 
school district and other bonds. .* 
*Cash Market value,..#1,560,000 00 

Due and accrued interest on loans 


1,496,093 17 


and investments... ... $57,000 U0 
Collections in transit.............. 1,381 25 
Banking house and lot............ 110,000 00 
Furniture, safes and fixtures...... 6,625 12 





$4,635,927 05 


I do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this second 
day of July, 1888. 
Cc. F. COLLINS, Notary Public. 





Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
will be ellowed on all deposits 

Money to loan on satisfactory securiti-s at cur- 
re trates of interest. 

Municipalities, ei her cities, counties, town- 
ships. school districts, contemplating issuing 
bonds, will find it to theirintere t to correspond 
with this institution. 

All applications in person or by letter will 
have immediate attention. 
jly21 3t Ss. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


ST, LAMBERT---ST. HELIER, 


Jersey Bulls for Sale at Farmers’ Prices 


ELIGIBLE TO REGISTER. 

Dropped Dec. 14, 1886, Nov, 22, 1887, and Jan. 21, 
1888. All large, strong and vigorous. solid 
pn and from the best of butte: stock on both 
sides. Guaranteed to suit and please. For par- 


ticulars address 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Kendallville, Ind, 











Which appears on every can of 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 








We guarantee this package to cor 
| tain nothing but strictly pure Ol 


| dryers. 
| permanent colors. 


every ounce of adulteration whic 


PI 
4 
Zinc, ground in pure Linseed Oil an 
U 





PENINSULAR READY MIXED PAINT | 


Process White Lead and Oxide of | 
Shades tinted with the most | 
| We will pay One Ounce of Gold for | 


this package may be found to contain. | 
Peninsular White Lead & Color Works. 






l- 
d 


d | 






h | 


in {ea 


OF FURITY.- 





rie 





ard prices. 


If you are thinking of painting this spring, it will pay you to send fer sample cards 


FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CO,, 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 





than at 
ax SON CO. being to carry a 





and new. Currants, 


| Fruits and Ornamentals, bo 
Reduced to suit the time 
List Free, 


Pris 
Address THE STORRS & HARRISO 


mental Trees, Bulbs, Shrubs and Roses. 
markably fine stock of Standard, High Top Dwarf and 
Dwarf Pear; Plum, Peach, Cherry, Apple, Quince, 
Russian and other Apricots. 


Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. 


Gooseberries, Blackberries, 

In fact a full line of 

th large and small. Prices 
s. Correspondence solicited. J ‘ 


34th YEAR. 700 ACRES. 


T isa conceded fact that there is no better place inthe U.S. for 


Nurserymen to sort up, Dealers to Pack, ar Planters to order, 
the Painesville Nurseries, the aim of THE STORRS 


HARRI- 
full line of Fruit and Orna- 4 






Have a re- 


Grape Vines, both old 


24 GREENHOUSES. 
N CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO, 









i only Mill that 


y rinds on be 
gthe GRINDING 


SURFA 


RELLY'S DUPLEX 


» BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH.” 


Saa For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 


Sizes: 2 to 12 Horse Power. Will grind from 8 to 50 Bus. per hour. 


CRINDING 
MIL... 


Th 
oth sides of the Revolving Burr, giving Double 
CE of any other Mill made. Every Mill 


fally warranted. Our new hand book for Farmers and Feeders sent Free, 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHERCO Springfield, 0. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 





“BIG INJUN” 3-WHEEL SULKY PLOW! 












without disturbing the furrow. 
full line of CHILLED STEEL AND COMBINA- 
TION 
prices on application. 


CALE MANUFACTURING CO., 
ALBION, MICHIGAN. 


neem Simple, Light, Strong. 


The only 8-Wheel Sulky Plow made 


that turns a square corner while plow is 


in the ground. Lifts out of the ground 
Alsa, 


WALKING PLOWS. Circulars 





10,000 AGENTS WANTED to su 
THE LIFE OF 


Gen. Lew Wallace, 
the only authorized Biography 


Money Making book yet. 


BEN, HARRISON | BEN HUR. 


pply FIFTY, MILLIONS people with 


or of 


i i is writi 
competent," —Ex-Gov. Porter, of Ind, | Hiltions have 


read Ben Hur and want Ben Harrison by same author, Selling immensely, By mail $2. 





CINCINNATI 


JULY 4% to 
OCT, 27%: 













SNTEANAL EXPOSITION 00 YALE 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory. 








UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 





WONG. EXHIBITS 


—_—_ 


pe LOIN EI HBNTS yer ENTERTAINMENT ry yg EATER'S 


——_—= 





EXCURSION RATES 


FROM ALL P©-NTS. 


DIRECTORY 


—_— OF -— 


MICHIGANBh 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 





ss 
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A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. 020° BB tf 





ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. AU22-26 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
s cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 





D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 

, breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

s breeder of Shorthorn eattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


A P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co,, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 








RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Alls 

Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57826 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Tres : 
pondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


F. MOORE, St. Clair, breeder of Shorthorn 

s Cattle. Families yg Barrington 
Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, Oxford Van- 
quish and Tea Rose. Bullsin the herd: Lord 
Kiiklevington of Erie 44182, Grand Duke of Air- 
drie 62933 and Barrington 78886. jié-ly 


G. LUCE & SON,Giicad, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
Aprii Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 











_— 


Create FISHWECK, Lakeside Stock 
8 





Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
orthorns. Herd headed ~ 4 Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Batos 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Y ang stock for sale. June3-ly 








S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 

s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 

Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-6m 

R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 

x liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 

bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 

Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. tock for 

sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


EK 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
‘, horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 











A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at heaa of herd. 
Stock for sale. je10-ly 


{EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


JTENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of theroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 

for sale. Correspondence — answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 


H H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHABP, “Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘** Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, HKomeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. ym = hag and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli 


KE. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 

. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, a Amer- 

ican Merino shee and Poland swine, 

P) mth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 

e. Correspondence vited. P. O. Bedford, 
Calhoun Co., Mich. 


























1sss. 


ESPECIALLY RESERVED 


ation to so control my importations that I can 
year. 


CARRIAGES AT aLL TRAINS. 


M. W. DUNHAM 


WILL PLACE ON SALE APRIL 2d, 


TWENTY STALLIONS, 


1sss. 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


I have f und cach year that a number of mv customers Cancot conveniently buy until Jate in 
the season, and it is to accommodate these that I hsve this year made a reserve of TWENTY 
STALLIONS. old enough for service, which will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- 


offer purchasers a first-class horse any day in the 


All Animals Sold Guaranteed Breeders on trial satisfactory te purchaser! 


Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Oo., Ill. 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choi 


Jerseys. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE, For cata 

logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 

Mich., or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawliu, Mich. 
mr3l :ly 





MITH BROS, Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 


Ww J.@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 
e 





of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 

xis strains. Pedro Star 11336, son of Pedro 

8187, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. ly 








Herefords. 





DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo: popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. f14-ly 





———— | 


Chester- Whites. 


0 A. SEARING, Lyous ‘onia Co., breeder and 
. Shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. Ali stock Te- 
corded, Correspondence solicited and personal 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Ca., 
a breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 


stock forsale. Co - 
swered. rrespondence promptly an 














Essex. 


IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock F 


Jackson P. O., breed 
Plymouth Rock poultry. oF AE OND 








enor 


———ene 





Small Yorkshires. 





M. HILBERT Bath, Clinton Co. Mich., 

: = breeder of Small Yorkshire pi of best 

nown strains of blood. All breeding stock 
recorded. Stock for sale. my30-ly 





IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 

Lapeer Cg., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshiré Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, 
Manager. 


OMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 

Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 

ie (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 

Trotling Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
G 





Trot horses, with stallions Flint and Mam. 
n the stud, with eleven anne a 


dr. 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. 
m27-1y 








Galloways. 





ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 

of the State of Michigan. President, R. 8. 
Caruss, St. Johns., Vice President, L. B Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, R. G. Hart 
Lapeer. Choice recorded stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. jad-ly 





B. OARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johue 
P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, 

Merino sheep and Essex hogs. 

solicited. 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saliae, breeder of thorough: 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-ti 


E. LOOKWOOD, betwee Macomb 

County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
oe flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solic 


E BURLINGAME & SON, ~_o> 
see Co., breedere of registered Me 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
. wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. Al! stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also regis 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, 


A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 
x istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 

jn10-8m 








Shiawas- 
rino sheep 
Steck for 





















L.W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 


4 


—————— 


~~ a et 
1 WE arent | | 
“CORA BELL, 2386. Z 4 cc @: 
oH ons VE See 


Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 


registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O, 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest aud 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 

remiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 

ve years than any other herd. We breed a: 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed) 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Svecial rates by express. 


SHORT HORNS 
FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 
B. J. BIDWELL. 

Tecumseh, Mich 





my4tf 





V7, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 


: have been crowned 
King in the Show Ring 


/ Onthe farm with us ma 
be seen avery fine fi 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
circular containing full 
articulars address 
.H.TODD, Wakeman,O, 





ed 
a taoene McGREGOR & SON, Metamors, 

er Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis- 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. myis-y 





p OC. THOMPSON, Romeo, Maccmb Couaty, 
. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merins 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. mays-iy* 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Verisout 

ter. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed: 

ing, together with recent selections from some o! 

the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere ja31-80 








8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and “oT registered thorough- 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 


W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
« line, Washtenaw Co., b er of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred eee. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 








R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Merine 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Mi Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 





©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. § for sale. - 
respondence invited. sié-ly 








Shropshire Sheep. 








WORD TO THE WISEIS SUFFICIENT. 
Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
oldest established flock of recorded Shropshire 
Sheep in Michigan. More flocks trace to this 
than any other. Success the test of merit. 
Farm within five minutes walk of transfer 
station of G. R., L. &D., D., L. &N. and T., A. A. 
& N. M. Railways. Call early and often. 


jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell. 





mng females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Gorrespondence will receive prompt attention. 





B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
N of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale, Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Co’ ce 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly 


SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 

Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered 








FOR FALL WHEA 


PHOSPHATE SALE sina 





FOR SALE 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


TWENTY-EIGHT ACRES 


—OF THE — 


ELM FRUIT FARM 


INCLUDING BUILDINGS. 


Best road out of the cy. > 0 railroad to cross, 
Taree quarters of amile from tre University 
Grounus. Neighborhood the very best. Twenty 
acres of the above in pear and appie orchards, 
the tiuestin Micufgan. Wiil net wore than ten 
per cent.on purchase price. Clear title. 

daaqs Lock Box 23, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

{leek -4t 


Ad- 


SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Sf. CLAIR, MICH. 


Three courses of study, 
every department. Buildings elegantl 
ni-hed. Heated with s:eam, lighted with gas. 
Water from §8. Clair river su'erior advan- 
tages in music and art. Address for circular. 
SOMERVILLE SCHOOL, 

St. Clair, Mich. 


Thoroughness in 
fur- 


jly14-3m 








OVEN DR DIET 


MERRILL & FIPIELD, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE. 
BAYT crrvy, - MiIcxr. 


DOOR PRAIRIES 





IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 

IMPORTATION JUST ARRIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

CALL AND SEE THEM. 


FOR SALE. 


Highly bred Scotch Collie Sbepherd Puppies. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Addrss 


E. A. ROGERS, 
Dunpeg, Micu. 








jiy 28-1m 








LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


Presses, Graters, Sorghum , Baas, 

Jelly Machinery (Steam and Fire), Al 

kinds of Mill Supplies. Illustrated Catalogue free 
Cc. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


CIDER, 





OHAFFEE, B Shiawassee Co., breeder 
S ot Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
swine 


Al. ¢ recorded. Stock for sale 





P. O. ad- 
dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
rthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- 


S H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corne 
sho. 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


8S. BINGHAM, Ver- 
z non, Mich., goes to 
England to make his own 
selection of Shropshire 
Sheep, Two hundred to se- 
lect from after Aug 20. In- 
dividual merit and choice 
breeding, combined with 
a living price, a specia!ty. 
Don’t — & ram till you see 
the Bingham flock. Regis- 
tered and unregistered. 








MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 
and dealerin imported and Michigan bred 
registered Shropshire sheep. Choice young 
breeding ewes and rams always for sale at mod- 
erate prices. Residence in Genoa, one mile 
east and one-half mile south of Howell, Mich. 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., ray vied and Breed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 








\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural UVol- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam‘ Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 
W.: of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington. 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose 0 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, mary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 









Write for Oatalogue 
and Prices. 





Hydraulic 
\Cider Press. 





jul6 8m ‘. 





PURE SALT. 


DID YOU EVER THINK, 


That Pure Salt adds its fine flavor toall food 
seas ned with it. Its preserving and antiseptic 
qualities keep meats, putter, cheese and other 
00 t products better, longer and mo.e perfectly 
than common salt. 

That Impure Salt is as dangerous as impure 
water, It i jures the health, its effect on the 
kidneys being especially disastrous, causing 
stone in the bladder and other distressing dis- 
eases. The bighest medical authorities most 
emphatically confirm this statement. 

Diamond Crystal Salt is free from lime, 
magnesia and other impurities. Its rravonr is 
delicious, its sTRENGTH unrivaled, its ruRITY 
unequalled. 

It is especially refined for Best TasLe and 
Darry purposes. Itis cheap enough for every- 
body. Ask your grocer for 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 
It costs but little more than ordioary dai 
salt, and less than the best English, whieh is not 

£0 good. julé tf 








. FISHBEOCK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 

Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 

toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 

quisof Longwood (Vol. 33). Stock for sale. 
write for prices. 





2 M. WHITFIELD & SONS Lakeside 

Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred recorded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. si-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 


EO. H, GERMAN, Franklin, Oakland Co., 
importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 

bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. Iim- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. je30 6m 


¥F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
® importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my eee direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


J LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
registered; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at all times. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 














and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 


Rindaea R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
tock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stoek Farm, South 

- Haven, breeder of —— ahasp from 
imported stock, All registered. est flock in 
Western Michigan. Inspection invi aus-4m 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch (Co.. 
. breeder of large English Berkshire swine 
of the largest size and very best strains. 8 
and young: peootian seeek for sale at reasona 
prices. lof my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. Write for prices. 





{ V. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland 


Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
322 (D. F. Herd Book) at head of the erd, Cor 


respondence will receive prompt attention. aul0otf 





. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
a tein Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





red Holetein-Friesian Cattle. 
ol8-ly 


L. WEBBER, East aw. Herd 

1 mostly imported, selected n Holland for 

Mr. H. #. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
V V -erof thoronghb 
Stock farm, three miles south. 





ZRA BROWN, Englishville, Kent County, 
breeder of Berkshire swine of the best known 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 580-26 








Poland-Chinas. 


YU. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bred 
« Poland-China swine. All breeders record: 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


CS. KW. SONES, 
Richland, Mich. 
Breeding stock all recorded 
: both the American and 
RiGHLASaa.2ecLA. Ohio Poland-China Records 


























Devons. 





nd Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
alfoway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad. 
joining city Timits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 








Polled Cattle. 





F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Saranac, Ionia 
1 0, Mich., breeders of registered Red 
Polled Cattle. 


Bulls for sale. mor31:4m 








F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohie 
P.C. Record. beet stock not akin for sale. 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Corre# 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 
G. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 





strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. All stock b from re- 
corded animals. Borrespondence solicited. 








BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
"ender of Poland-China swine. Breedin ; 





eel 


stock all of choice families. All stock recorded 
Write for prices. f25-ly 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. dIBBARD, -  ROPRIRTOR, © 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington. Shiawassee County. Mich 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 
The foHowin 


herd: Oxford 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual —_ 





families are represented in our 
anguish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 











aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. 
——. solicited. 
lstock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13- 
BREEDING 
—AND — 
Merely 





Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the herd 
Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 


Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Every animal aranteed as 
represcAici. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3i-ly 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview ~% and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Yo 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON 
Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 
Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


Plain View Stock Farm. 


ON SALE—SHROPSHIRES. 
A number just imported from noted breeders 
in England, recorded and young. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 
Ykem., Mooie and Pel families represented. 
Choice y2"1% stock from imported cows. 
200 PUhHE BRED FOWLS. 


Two hundred Wh.te Plymouth Rocks, Wyanr 
dottes, P. Cochins, Black Leghecen, Hamb' 
White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and Pe 
Ducks. Get prices before purchasing elsewhere, 
Stock warranted. Addrees J. W.S. ARD, ‘ 
n2.tf Box 463, Romeo, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


REASONABLE TERMS, 


A DAUGHTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Four years old and an easy mover. 
For further particulars address 


=. C. MoREE, 


LarinesEuRG, MicH. 











jiyl4 4t 


ERCHERON & 
French Coach 
Horses. All imported 
stock, selected in 
France by one of 
the firm. Home-bred 
stock the progeny of 
selected sires and 
dams of the finest 
forms and most ap- 
proved breeding. We 
will make it to your 
advantage to deal 
with us. Prices low 
and terms to suit pur- 
chasers. Stock guaranteed 
mail. SAVAGE &F. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale. 


Barrington, Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, 
and other nicely bred sorts. Good enough to 
head any herd. Prices and terms to suit the 
times. Address 

Cc. F. MOORE, 
Sr. Cram, Mic. 








Catalogue free by 
'ARNUM, Detroit, Mich. 








jui6tf 


Se registered Jersey Heifers and 
Calves, also a few high grades, well bred, 
and for sale at reasonable prices. Also an 
Oxford Down Buck. A. BACON, 
OCt21-26t Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


d. 4 MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


PSales made in anv parts of Unite States or 
Ternis reasonable and made kaown 











Canada. 
on application. 
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Storing the Fotato Crop. when recuperation was rapid and complete | ®24 Bolles $94 # bbl. and $1 49B1 60 bu. | Craver sold Brouka s mixed lot of 99 heed NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—— 


J. M. Stahl, in the New England Farm- 
er, says, for the benefit of those who raise 
large crops of potatoes: 

The quicker ripe potatoes are out of the 
ground the better; and if the ground is dry 
I would not hesitate to dig the potatoes at 
once, though the weather was warm. The 
tubers can be kept better out of the ground 
thanip. If leftin the ground and there 
are heavy rains, the potatoes are apt either 
to rot or to make a second growth, while they 
will not come from the ground so clean and 
will be more disagreeable to handle and not 
so attractive in market. In clay soils, po- 
tatoes not dug as soon as ripe are apt to 
rast. So my advice isto dig the potatoes 
as soon as the vines are quite dead though 
it is yet early In August. 

The potatoes must be thoroughly dried, 
but they must not be allowed to get warm. 
I have known growers to lose hundreds of 
bushels by exposing them to a hot midday 
sun. Make in a convenient location a shed 
open at all sides, roof of boards, or branches 
or straw, supported on forked stakes driven 
in the ground. This shed is easily, quick- 
ly made. It should be high that it may be 
airy. In its shade put the potatoes as soon 
as they are dug. Spread them out as well 
asyoucan. By putting each bucketful at 
a different place until all the heap has been 
gone over, and then beginning again as be- 

“fore, the potatoes, from dry ground, will be 
sufficiently dried before they are covered so 
deep thatthe hot, dry air can not reach them. 
When dry they may be transferred to bivs in 
a well-ventilated building or shed, there to 
remain till they are putin th>ce!laror in 
pits at the near approach of cold weather; or 
they may be put on the floor, provided the 
fioor is raised some inches from the ground 
and they are not placed deeper than eig)- 
teen inches upon it, the place being dry, 
airy and dark always. Or: they may be 
taken to the cellar at once if it is quite cool 
and dry and well ventilated, if they are 
thoroughly ripened and dried, and if they 
are put in bins raised on legs eighteen inch- 
es from the floor and made, sides and bot- 
toms, of slats, and not more than eighteen 
inches deep. 

Potatoes dug later, when the weather is 
cool, may be put in convenient, regular 
heaps, on some high, dry point; first cover- 
ed with vines or straw to a depth of four to 
six inches, and then with earth six inches 
deep, well compacted and smoothed and 
pointed withthe back of the shovel, that it 
may shed the rain well. In this condition 
the potatoes may be leit until the nearness 
of the season of severe weather warns that 
they should be pitted or stored in the cel- 
lar. 

For winter storage I prefer a cellar that 
is dars, well ventilated, and that canbe 
kept just above the freezing point, using the 
slab bins previously spoken of. I think it 
highly important that the potatoes be some 
distance from the floor and not stored deep- 
er than eighteen inches. Some prefer the 
pit to the cellar, and there is no doubt that 
potatoes canbe keptin the best condition 
during the winter ina pit. The pit shoula 
be located on high, dry ground. Not more 
than a hundred bushels should be in one 
pit’'and it should be twenty feet long. Plow 
a strip four feet wide and twenty feet long, 


throwing the furrow outward. Then shovel 
out the loose dirt and levelthe surface. 
Build up the potatoes in a sharp ridge run- 
ning with the slope of the land. A coat of 
straw may be placed next the potatoes, but 
it is better to cover the potatoes with earth 
six inches deep first, and then use the 
straw. The reason of this is that the straw 
is apt to absorb moisture and become damp; 
hence it is better to have dry earth next the 
potatoes. Make the covering of the pota- 
toes deep enough. The only safe plan is to 
cover for a very severe winter. After freez- 
ing weather comes give an outside covering 
of coarse manure, straw or fodder. 





Heterinarp Bepartment 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
a . Professional advice through the columns 
9% the Michigan Farmer to all reguiar eubscribers 
Frese. The full name and address will be neces- 
2ary that we mayidentify themas subscribers. The 
toms should be accurately described to ensure 
gorrect‘treatment. No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee Zz 
one doliar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
atroit, Mich. 

















Morbid Secretion of Saliva in a Colt, 
with Enlargement of the Salivary and 
Thyroid Glands. 


Ammapa, July 31, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a three-year-old colt which has al- 
ways been kept on grain, and this spring I 
turmed her out and took the grain from her. 
= mm some cold and had what our 
ye®xrinary surgeon called epizootic. Her 
throat swelled quite badly. He prescribed 
mustard and vinegar, and left me some con- 
dition powders to give her. She got better, 
but her throat is quite fall yet and it bothers 
her to breathe or swallow. The fullness is 
immediately back of her jaw and in the 
throat, and there are a couple of lumps 
lower down between the jaw bones. When 
I put the bit in her mouth the saliva, or 
some stringy substance, runs from her 
mouth. Now what can I do to reduce ber 
throat to its natural state and keep that 
substance from running from her —, 





Answer-The term epizootic is not limited 
to a single disease, but indicates all diseases 
arising from atmospheric causes, extending 
over an extensive district, affecting all ani- 
mals predisposed to its influence. If we 
understand this case it appears to be a com- 
plication. The enlarged gland in the throat 
is probably the thyroid, which when chronic 
is known as goitre. Or it may be due to 
inflammation of the parotid glands extend- 
ing from below the ears on either side down- 
wards, which when inflamed from ab- 
scesses, is relieved by the discharge. 
Linseed meal poultices hasten the 
development. The salivary discharge from 
the mouth is probably due to imperfect den- 
tition. The age of the animal indicates the 
shedding of the molar teeth. Examine the 
mouth well as to this condition. If a tem- 
porary tooth is loose, it is but a shell, the 
root having been absorbed; knock it out. 
It sometimes may be removed with the 
fingers. The accumulation of saliva may 
arise from other causes, as from an injury 
in the mouth, or from similar causes. Some 
years ago we were called to see a mule 
which for two weeks had not eaten a mouth- 


fal of food; on examining the animal we |: 


found that the trouble had been caused by a 


piece of corn cob wedged between the upper 
molar teeth. Its removal restored the mas- 


ticating apparatus to its normal condition, 


ina few days. The proper manner of ex- 
amining the mouth is by means of a gag 
made for the purpose. Your ingenuity may 
suggest a temporary gag which will answer 
the purpose. Cuts, splinters, scratches or 
wounds in the mouth from any cause in- 
crease the flow of saliva. As we are in 
some doubt as to the cause of the profuse 
salivary discharge, we would advise you to 
call Dr. R. L. Parkin, of Romeo, to examine 


the animal.—VeET. Ep. 





Burse Mucose in Hock Joint of a 
Three Months Old Filly. 





HicHtanp, July 2, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Lam a regular subscriber to the MIcHI- 
GAN FARMER, and ask fora cure for my 
colt—a bay filly three months old, sired by a 
trotting stallion, This filly when but a few 
days old showed a puff or soft swelling in 
front of left stifle, but was not lame, or not 
much if any. Applied tinctare of iodine to 
the soft puff for a few times. The puff is not 
so large as it was; but have done nothing 
for it for some time. Now the cap to the stifle 
seems to slip to the outside of the leg, and 
the filly is quite lame. Does not run and 
play any more. The stifle seems to be sore 
to the touch, at least does not like to have 
it handled. When the cap, as I call it, 
siips off, by pressing one hand to each side 
of the stifle the cap can be pressed back to 
its place, so it will look natural. As this is 
quite a valuable filly would like to cure it if 
possiole. Piease answer in next FARMER 


F orse all the time. 
as she is getting w SUB:CRIBER. 





Answer.—Ths description of the hock 
joint in your filly indicates a disease known 
to the profession as Burse mucose@, or 
mucus sacks about the joints, probably the 
result of injury in foaling. Such cases re- 
quire prompt attention of an experienced 
practitioner. The application of irritants in 
such cases is antagonistic and calculated to 
cause induration and sometimes ossification 
(bony deposits) which in the stifle joint 
more particularly are to be avoided. We 
would advise you to call a competent veter- 
inary surgeon to examine the animal and 
advise treatment. 





Goitre in a Stallion. 
PIONEER, July 31, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Sir:—I have a valuable stallion 
seven years old, who has two lumps, one on 
each side of the windpipe, cavsed by 
epizootic. They have been there two years 
and seem to be growing. They affect his 
breathing. They are about as large as 
hen’s eggs and are perfectly loose under the 
skin, and can be moved about. Please 
answer inthe FARMER what will remove 
them. Can they be cut out better than to 
use outward applications? If not, what 


will be the best to apply? 
H. BARTHLOMEW. 





Answer.—The enlarg2ments in the throat 
of your stallion indicate a disease known as 
goitre, a morbid enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. They may be removed by means 
of the knife in the hands of a skillful sur- 
geon. As the operation is a dangerous one 
it is seldom performed, the enlargements 
rarely causing any inconvenience to the 
animal. In thecolt they are sometimes re- 
moved by the use of tincture of iodine, or 
iodine ointment. 











Gommercial. 








DAaTROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 





DETROIT, August 4, 1888. 


FLOCR.—Market quiet and unchanged. 
Quotations on car lots are as follows: 


Michigan roller procoss............- 42) @4 25 
Michigan patents.........-65..ee ees 470 @4 75 
Minnesota, DAKETS.........6. 2-05 sees 415 @4W 
Minnesota, patents.... ......-0006-- 475 @4 80 

WO ccccscccccce cccccsevevcccscccccces 8 45 50 
SP OE cacks iced cdecdensecctscsd 240 @3 3 


WHREAT.—Receipis of new wheat are in- 
creasing, and business is largely confined to 
it. No. 1 white has declined about 2c from a 
week ago, and No. 2 red has advanced about 
that much. The week closes with rather a de- 
pressed tone, but red grades and futures are 
higher than a week ago. Closing quotations 
in this market yesterday were as follows: No. 
1 white, 87%4c; No. 2 red, 85c; No. 3 red, 8lc. 
In futures No. 2 for August delivery sold at 
8634c; September at 874c, and December at 
89%c. No.1 white for August delivery sold 
at 87c, and No.3 red at 81%c. The market 
closed weak. 

CORN.—Dull, and slightly Jower on spot. 
No. 2 quoted at 4614c for spot, and 39c for 
December delivery. 

OATS.—New No. 2 white selling at 3lc for 
spot, 28\4%c for August delivery and 28\c 
for September. No. 2 mixed at 27c for spot, 
25\4c for August delivery, and 25c for Sep- 
tember. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $12 75@13 ® ton, 
and middlings at $13@16. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 25 ® bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 47@48c ® bu.in car lots. 
BUTTER.—Market dull except for choice, 
Fancy lots dairy sometimes bring 1%c, choice 
15@16c, and fair 13@lic B® bh. Creamery quiet 
at 18@20c # b. 

BARLEY.—No. 2 nominal at $1 25@1 30 ® 
bu., and No. 8 at $1 10@1 15. None offering. 
CHEESE.—Now quoted at 9@9c for full 
cream State, 94%@10c for New York, and 8@ 
8c for Ohio. Skims quoted at 5@8c. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are ce lower. ; 
EGGS.—The market is steady at 15% for 
fresh receipts. Demand only fair. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 9 
box, $5 00@5 25; oranges, Messinas, $6 5027 00 
8 box; cocoanuts, @ 100, $3 75@t 25; bana- 
nas, yellow, @ bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 14@ 
15c for layers, 15@16c for fancy. 
BEBSWAX.—Steady at 28@30c 8 ®., as to 
quality. Supply good. 

HONEY.—Market dull; new quoted at 15@ 
16c for choice eomb and 7@8c for extracted. 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $1@1 25 ® gal- 
lon for Vermont. 

DRIED APPLES.—Quoted at 7@7e for 
evaporated, ani 6c for sun dried. 
SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85¢ in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Market quiet. 
Timothy quoted at $14@14 50 for No. 1 and 
$12 for No. 2; mixed, $8@850 ® ton. Clover, 
$11@12. Straw, $7. These prices are for car 
lots on track.’ 

BEANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 45 
@2 50 8 bu. for city picked mediums. 
POTATOES.—Market weak, with Ohio sell- 
ing at $1 50@1 75 and Tennessee at $2 8 bbi. 
HIDES.—Green city, 4@4%c ® D., countr;, 
54@6c; cured, 80; green calf, 4}¢@50; salted, 
do, 6@6c;sheep-skins, 500@$1 25 each; bulls, 
stag and grubby hides \& off. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $150@2 ® bbl. for 


ferior fruit which is slow of sale. 
PEARS.—The market is fairly active, stocks 
being ample. Bartletts brought $8@9 ® bbl., 








PEACHES,.—Business very slow, due to 
large stocks and the poor quality of the fruit. 
Michigan nominal at $1 50@3 00 ® bu., and 25 
@40 @ peck basket. 

PLUMS.—-Damsons were plentiful at $20 
2 60 per bu. 

RASPBERRIES.—Both varieties were 
soarve yesterday while the inquiry was good. 
The range was $303 60 ® bu. for either red 
or black. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Scarce, and quoted at 
$8@4 B® bu. 

GRAPES.—Receipts yesterday were free 

but they were pretty much all in poor condi- 
tion. Choice stock quoted nominal at $8 00@ 
10 ® stand (100 bs.) or 8@10c ® b., outside 
for Conoords, Most of the sales were at re” 
duced figures on account of condition. 
HUCKLEBERRIES.—The market was poor- 
ly supplied. There was an active inquiry, and 
sales were made at $3@3 50 per Lu. as to qual- 
ity. 
EARLY VEGETABLES.—Dealers are sell- 
ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes 75@85c B 4 bu. for common and $2 
® bu. for Acmes. Cucumbers, 18@20c ® doz. 
Radishes, 25c ® doz. bunches. Onions, 20c B 
doz. bunches. String beans, 650 ® bu. Wax 
beans, 75@85 ® bu. Cabbages, $1@1 05 ¥ bbl. 
Green peas, 35¢ per bu. Celery, 30@40c B doz. 
bunches. Corn, 8@10c ¥ doz. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $18@26 yw 100. 
Supply ample. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as_ follows: 
Roosters, 5c ® .; chickens, 8@8o; turkeys, 
10c; ducks, 7@8c; spring chicks, 10c; pigeons, 
® dozen, 25c. Both supply and demand fair. 

HOPS.—Quoted as follows: State nominal; 
New York, 15@18c ® ®.; Washington Ter- 
ritory, 18@15c; Bavarian, 23@27c; Bohemian, 
25@30c. 

ONIONS,—Steady, easy at the late decline, 
quoted at $3@3 25 per barrei and $1 10@1 15 
per bu. Stocks large. 

NUTMEG MELONS—Sales were at $3 50@ 
4 50 per bbl and $1@1 50 per crate, as to con- 
dition of stock. Market weak. 

PROVISIONS.—All hog products are firm 
and generally higher, the high price of hogs 
compelling an advance. Pork and lard were 
lower yesterday in Chicago, but yet con- 
siderably higher than a week ago. The stock 
of lard in Chicago is large, and turns out to 
be badly adulterated. Quotations here are 
as follows: 








Mess, new... esac vecge 5023 15 50 
Family ...... - 1650 @Qil6 7 
Short clear...... 17 2% @17 &0 
Lard in tierces, B 8x BS 
Lard in kegs, ® BD. 8. 
Hams, @ D....... éaeuee 12%@ 13 
Shoulders, ® D.. Ges Seee 8%¥@ 1 
Choice bacon, wx@ i11 
Extra mess beef, new per bb).... @7it 50 
GN ons ns ecccacteescnes cs 8yY@ 4 


HAY.—The following is a record of tne 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday—24 loads: Nine at $11 and 10; fouT 
at $12; one at $13 ond $10 50. 

Tuesday—24 loads: Nine at $10; four at 
$11; three at $12 and $9; two at $11 50; one at 
$14, $12 50 and $10 50. 

Wednesday—37 loads: Fourteen at $10; 
nine at $11; fourat $13; three at $12 and $9 50; 
two at $9; one at $11 50 and $8 50. 

Thursday—33 loads: Twelve at $10; ten at 
$11; three at &9; two at $12 and $3; one at 
$10 75, $10 50, $9 50 and $7. 

Friday—17 loads: Four at $12; three at 
$11 and $10; two at $13 and $9; one at $12 50, 
$11 50 and $12 50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 3, 1888. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
829 head of cattle on sale, a good portion of 
which were westerns. The quality of the 
native cattle offered averaged quite poor, 
there being but few good ones among the re- 
ceipts. For anything in fair fiesh buyers 
paid about last week's prices, but the bulk of 
the native cattle came into competition with 
the westerns, and the market was irregular 
and in most cases lower. Altogether the 
market was an unéatisfactory one for the 
drovers, and but few of them were any 
money ahead when they came to settle up 
The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 





Siriaas tun nae ss cittnk a's Sodslivun 00@5 25 
Extra ed steers, weighing :,300 

Ua Fe eee 4 50@47 
Choice steers, fine, fat and we 

formed, 1,100 to 1,800 lbs............ 4 20034 40 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 

G50 00 L:S0D IN ois is 25.2600 e008 odesee 3 T@4 00 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 25@3 75 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 40@2 60 
GINO. 0's cbs cb eeticcessecstesccess 2 50@2 75 
B 2 25@3 00 

Brooka sold McGee 60 mixed westerns ay 
957 Ibs at $2 30. 

Page sold Genther 4 fair butchers’ steers ay 
1,015 Ibs.at $3 50, and 4to Hersch av 920 ibs 
at the same price. 

Culver sold Kraft 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,010 lbs at $3 75 and a mixed lot of 8 
head of fair butchers’ stock to Kamman ay 
av 855 lbs at $3 10. 

Pearson sold Reagan a mixed lot of 18 head 
ot thin butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at $2 70 and 
a good shipping steer to Brooka weighing 
1,370 Ibs at $4 50. 

McHugh sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 26 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 916 lbs at $3. 

MeMullien sold Wreford & Beck 10 fair 
butchers’ steers av 924 lbs at $3 25 and 2 fair 
cows av 1,200 Ibs at $3. 

Page sold Marx a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 743)bs at $2 50. 

Hope eold Burt Spencer 8 fair shipping 
steers av 1,160 lbs at $4; 3 thin heifers av 742 
}bs at $3 and a bull weighing 870 lbs at $2. 

Standlick sold Brooka 5 stockers avy 692 lbs 
at $2 50. 

O’Hara sold Knoch 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 966 Ibs at $3 50. 

Astley sold Sullivan & F 10 stockers av 
Ibs at 692 lbs at $2 35. 

Gleason sold J Wreford 3 fair butchers’ 
steers av 900 lbs at $3 25. 

Culver sold Kamman a mixed lot of 12 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 778 lbs at $2 60, 
and 8 fair butchers’ steers to Hitter av 860 


lbs at $3 25. 
aan so)d Kofski 6 fair butchers’ steers 


3 lbs at $3 50. 
*"sultiven & F sold Marshick 5 mixed west- 
erns av 640 lbs at $2 70. 
Miller sold Bussell a mixed lot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 839 lbs at $3. 
Judson sold McIntire a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 776 lbs at $2 75. 
Gieason sold Denk # mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 681 lbs at $2 65 and 
4 av 650 lbs at $2 60. 
White sold H Roe a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 756 lbs at $2 90. 
Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 800 Ibs at $2 80. 
C Roe sold Bussell a mixed lot of 16 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 761 lbs at $2 85. 
Tabor sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 770 lbs at 
$2 75 and 2 thin cows av 950 lbs at $2 50. 
Haley sold Marx a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock’av 928 Ibs at $3 20 and 
22 fair ones to Stonehouse av 792 lbs at $2 80. 
Van Tuy! sold Caplis a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 800 Ibe at $2 50. 
Wreford & Beck sold Cross 50 mixed west- 
erns av 809 Ibs at $2 65. 
Sullivan & F sold Brooka 28 mixed westerns 
av 683 lbs at $2 15. 
Capwell sold Van Tuy] stockers av 772 lbs 
at $2 65. 
ha sold Kamman 6 thin cows av 4085 
Ibs at $2 40 and a buli weighing 910 ibs at $2. 
Wreford & Beck sold John Kobinson 27 
mixed westerns av 813 ibs at $2 65. 

Purdy sold Wrefgrd & Beck 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 880 ibs a $325 and 8 fair cows av 
900 ibs at $3. 

McMullen sold Capiis a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 842 lbs at $2 80 and 
2 bulls av 1,015 lbs at $2 25. 

Craver sold Marx a mixed lot of 9 head ef 
falr butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at $2 75. 
Gleason sold Stucker a mixed lot of 7 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 832 lbs at $2 70 and 


aseeee weer Pere ee eee eee eee eer 


good to choice. Market crowded with in- ,a bull weighing 1,260 Ips at $2. 


Purdy sold Kellogg 17 stockers av 720 lbs at 


65. 
Miller sold Reagan a mixed lot of 9 bead 
of thfn butchers’ stock av 893 lbs at $2 50. 





1 a sold Kellogg 6 stockers av 800 lbs at 


Shepard sold Brooka 3 fair butchers steers 
av 983 lbs at $3 26 and 4 atockers av 650 !bs at 


50. 
Wreford & Beck sold Phillips & Wreford 28 
mixed westerns av 798 lbs at $2 89. 


SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 2,021 head. 
The quality of the receipts were mot as good 


as those of one week ago, and for that reason 
no sales were made at as high prices. Taking 
this into consideration there was little if any 
change in the market. 


Dunning sold Ellis 39 av 73 Ibs at $2 50. 
Judson sold Wreford & Beck 63 av 79 lbs at 


$3 35. 
— sold Fitzpatrick 17 av 73 lbs at 
— sold Loosemore 61 av 69 lbs at 


Payne sold Loosemore 120 av 68 Ibs at $2 65. 
Farnam sold Clark 114 av 72 Ibs at $3 20. 
Spicer sold Young 49 av 71 bs at $3. 

4 sold Monahan 30 av 72 lbs at 


Hoimes sold Clark 108 av 76 lbs at $3 20. 
en sold Wreford & Beck 54 av 77 lbs at 


$3 50. 
Shepard sold Fitzpatrick 117, part lambs av 
68 lbs at $3 25. 

Ward cold Fitzpatrick 78 av 71 lbs at $3. 
Pearson sold Fitzpatrick 43 av 74 lbs at 


Craver oid Morey 88, part lambs av 73 lbs 
at $3 75. 
sepace sold John Robinson 72 avy 70 lbs at 


Huutley sold John Robinson 58, part lambs 
av 66 lbs at #3 50, 
McMullen sold Morey 35 av 84 ibs at $3 65. 
HOGE. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 1,891 head. 
The market for hogs opened up very active 
among the local trade and prices ranged fully 
10 cents higher than those of last week. 
There were more hogs offered than they re- 
quired, and after they were supplied, the 
shippers took hold. The market then changed 
and the advance was not only lost, but late 
sales showed a decline of 10 cents from the 
prices of last week, and the close was weak. 
Peach sold R S Webb 18 av 146 lbs at $6 10. 
C Roe sold RS Webb Tl av 202 lbs at $6 50 
and 82 to Webb Bros av 144lbs at $6 40. 
Edmore sold Webt Bros 15 av 162 |ibs at 


30. 
ee sold RS Webb 19 av 193 lbs at 
0 


Welch sold R S Webb 10 av 225 lbs at $6 25. 
Lyman sold Webb Bros 39 av 183 lbs at 


$6 25. 
Standlick sold RS Webb 38 av 140 lbs at $6. 
Harger sold Webb Bros 42 av 232 lbs at 
4 


0. 
Jones sold Webb Bros 23 av 158 lbs at 
25 


Purdy sold Webb Bros 10 ay 175 Ibs at $6 25. 
es sold Webb Bros 49 av 200 lbs at 
50. 
Parks sold Webb Bros 56 av 202 ibs at $6 40. 
Gleason sold Webb Bros 35 av 216 lbs at 


26 25. 
$ Harris sold Webb Bros 43 av 210 lbs at 
6 40. 
Watson sold Webb Bros 54 av 164 lbs at $8. 
_— sold Sullivan & F 49 av 151 Ibs 
at $4. 
Tabor sold Webb Bros 29 av 184 Ibs at $6 30. 
Whittaker sold Sullivan & F 49 av 171 lbs 
at $6. 
Gleason sold RS Webb 12 av 171 ibs at 
$5 90. 
Bordine sold Sullivan & F 85 av 157 Ibs at $8. 
Micol sold Svilivan & F 382 av 202 Ibs at $6. 
Culver sold Rauss 9 av 233 Ibs at $6 40. 
O’Hrra sold Suilivan & F 53 av 173 lbs at $6. 
Ford sold Rauss 27 av 199 lbs at $6 25. 
Astley sold R 8 Webb 23 av 159 ibs at &6. 
McMullen sold Sullivan & F 44 av 185 lbs 
at $6. 
Huntley sold Sullivan & F 25 av 175 lts at 
6 20 


. Shepard sold Webb Bros 58 ay 170 Ibs at 
6 10. 

C Roe sold R 8 Webb 15 av 242 |bs at $6 25. 
Capwell sold Webb Bros 61 av 183 Its at 


6 20. 
Holmes sold Sullivan & F 75 av 179 lbs at 


Sprague sold RS Webb 52 av 184 Ibs at 86. 
D Sullivan sold Sullivan & F 31 av 138 lbs 


at $5 75. 
Pinkney sold Webb Bros 17 av 135 Ibs at 
$5 80. 


Hill sold Rauss 69 av 189 ibs at $6 20. 

— sold Sullivan & F 89 av 159 Ibs 
at e 

Purdy sold Webb Bros 67 av 177 iba at 36 20. 
oun sold Sulliyan & F 44 av 170 Ibs at 

10. 

Spicer sold Sullivan & F 94 av 182 lbs at 
5 


Scammell sold Sullivan & F 33 av 262 Ibs 
at $6 25. 

Webber sold Sullivan & F 106 ay 159 ibs at 
6. 

Farnam sold Sullivan & Fl7 av 178 lbs at 


5 75. 
Ward sold Sullivan & F 21 av 202 Ibs at $5 90. 
Longcor sold Sullivan & F 33 av 194 lbs at $6. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 3, 1888. 

As forthe two past weeks the cattle and 
sheep received at these yards, they were 
either consigned to Buffalo or for local butch- 
ers direct. This week there were three lots 
of hogs changed handsas follows: 

ee sold Sullivan & F 32 av 152 lbs at 


Lee sold Suilivan & F 133 av 163 lbs at $6 
and 67 av 181 lbs at $6 25. 


Butfalo. 


CATYLE.—Receipts 12,138 against 13,284 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 220 car loads on sale. There 
were but few good cattle on saie, and they 
were inactive demand at prices fully as high 
as those of the Monday previous. The dif- 
ference in prices between good cattle and 
common ones was never greater in Buffalo 
then at the present time, and this week the 
margin was larger than ever. Good 1,400 to 
to 1,500 ib steers were quoted at $5 75@86; good 
1,300 to 1,400 Ibs do, $5@5 65; good 1,200 to 
1,300 lbs do, $4 50@5 25; common to fair 1,100 
to 1,200 lbs do, $4 25@4 60, and common to 
fair 1,000 to 1,100 lbs do, $3 75@4 25. About 
12 loads of Cherokee steers weighing from 900 
to 1,000 Ibs brought $3 25@3 60. Good to 
choice mixed butchers and cows and heifers 
in fair demand at $3@3 60; inferior do, $2 50 
@275 and dull. There was a little improve- 
went in the demand for stockers and feeders 
and prices were a shade firmer, but they are 
still quotable within the range of $2 75@3 25. 
Fat bulis in fair demand at $2 75@3 25; stock 
do, $2@2 50. There was only one load of sale 
cattle received up to Thursday night. There 
was very little inquiry, but the feeling was 
considered steady. On Friday there were 400 
cattle on sale. The demand was active and 
the market firm, closing at the following 


QUOTATIONS: 
Bxtra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 


ing 1,500 to 1,600 Ib8............-.... 06 00@6 % 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

1,500 Ib8,...-++.-++ iccccoeccsccccccee 6 75Q6 OO 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 5 O0@5 65 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing J,1Mt9 7.1" inR. 4 00@4 50 
Light Butchers’—Steers ieee | 

000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to go 

QUALITY... 02 ceeeseeeesees Weanssice 8 50@4 00 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 2 75@4 00: 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

MED sive usw siagsthccwicst sesh écee” @ 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 8 25 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............... 2 50@3 25 


SHEEP.—RKeceipts 33,400, against 37,800 the 
previous week. There were 45 car loads of 
sheep on sale Monday. The demand for good 
to cheice sheep was active at an advance of 
10 cents over the prices of Saturday, other 
grades firm. Cormon to fair sheep sold at 
$3 50@4; good to choice, $425@4 50; passably 
extra, $475. The offerings of lambs were 
larger and 3he market ruled slow; inferior te 
fair western, $4@5; good to choice, $5 26@6. 
There were seven loads on sale Tuesday and 
the market was firm. The receipts on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday was light and the mar- 
ke} unchanged. On Friday there were 10 
loads of sheepon sale. The market was slow 
but prices were unchanged. Common to fair 
sold er sees good to choice, $4 25@4 50; 
lambs, ‘e 
Hoas.—Receipts 40,230, against 39,131 the 
ous week. The offerings of hogs on 
onday consisted of 48 car loads. The mar- 
market opened up active at an advance of 5 





oe 
—_——--_ 








cents over the prices of Saturday, but was a 
little weak at the close. Good to choice 
Yorkers sold at $6 60@6 70; fair do, $8 40@ 
6 50; selected medium weignts, $6 70@6 75; 
rough ends, $5 50@5 75. There was only one 
load on sale Tuesday and 9 loads on Wednes- 
day. The demand was fair and prices steady. 
The receipts were light on Thurségy and 
prices were firm. On Friday the offerings 
numbered 3,500. The demand was good and 
for medium weights prices were 5 cents 
higher, other grades strong. Good to choice 
Yorkers sold at $6 60@6 70; fair do, $6 40@ 
6 50; selectea medium weights, $6 75@6 80. 





Chicago. 


CATTLE.—Receipte, 47,283 against 40,082 
last week. Shipments 11,985. The market 
opened up on Monday with 9,533 head of cat- 
tle on sale, about half ot which were Texans. 
All desirable grades of cattle sold at full for- 


cents. Only haif a dozed loads were good 
enough to bring over $565. Dressed-beef 
men bought native cattle at $3 65@575 and 
shippers and exporters at $375@6. Most of 
the natives sold below $5 owing to the poor- 
ness of the quality. Coarse 1,280 ib ** grass- 
ers’ sold at $3 65, while the native cattle at 
$5 only averaged 1,378 ibs. Most of the 
native cows sold at $2 20@2 60. Texas cattle 
sold at $1 85@3 65, principally at $2 70@3 30. 
Indian cattle soid at $3 75@4. Stockers and 
feeders sold quite freely, but prices were 


to fair native steers on Tuesday prices were 
10 cents lower, and Texans declined 10@15 
cents, other grades unchanged. On Wednes- 
day best natives were 5@10 cents higher, and 
on Thursday ruled steady at the advance, 
On Friday the receipts numtered 1,000 head. 
The demand was fair and the market un, 
changed. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 

Wamey BISA HOS VOS. eis. c505e cscs. #6 10@6 30 
Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 lbs... .... 5 55@6 05 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 W@5 45 | 
ET I oo ewan c0u.ce06060pacees 3 65@4 50 | 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,900........... 3 25@4 05 | 
Distillery-fed steers..............0.6. 4:0@5 60. 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 80@3 2 | 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 | 

Dic cccccccvessce erereseces 0 © sees 60@2 70 | 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 Ibs..... 2 20@3 00 | 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 lbs. .......... 2 20@3 70 | 
Stock steers, 500 to 900.........-eseeeee 2 40@3 45 | 


Feeding steers. 900 to 1.200. ......... 3 30@3 80 


Hoas.—Receipts 60,804 against 52,609 last 
week. Shipments 30,528. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 15,339. The 
market opened up excitedand 10@15 cents 
higher than or Saturday, remaining steady at 
the advance until the close. Poor to prime 
light sold at $6 2C@6 75; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $6 10@6 70; skips and culils, 
$4 50@6. The receipts were light on Tuesday 
but the demand was not urgent and the mar- 
ket ruled about steady. The cemand was 
fairly active on Wednesday, but prices were 
5 cents lower, and on Thursday ruled steady 
for best but weak for common lots. On 
Friday the receipts numbered 14,000. The 
market was slow and prices 10 cents lower. 
Poor to prime light sold at $6 15@6 60; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $5 90@6 60; skips and 
culls, $4 40@5 80. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely ure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pu 
Se lean, ont 

n 
a tion with the multitude of low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. RoOYaL : 
Street Mew York. 





SEV ENT H—The Oliver is economical in repai 
EIGHTH -—It is fitted with Oliver’s Patent Slip 
NINTH —AlIl parts of the Oliver Chilled Plo 
giving the number and hand you are sure of a perfect fit. 
TENTH —The OLIVER CHILLED PLOW has hundreds of imitators. No manufacturer will try tu imitate an inferior plow 
ELE VENTH-—For ease of management, adjustibility and lightness of draft, it has no successful competitor. , 
TWELFT H—The Oliver has a record unparalleled in the history of plow making, 
THIRT EENTH-—Yonr neighbors will tell you to buy the Oliver 
FOU RTEENTH—There are over 1,100,000 Oliver Chilled Plows in actual use, 
time as any other plow manufactured. 
than any other plow in use. 
FIFTEENTH —Finally, these plows are better known, have reached a larger sale, have had a longer run, have proved more popular 
and given better satisfaction than any other plows on the face of the globe. 


~ CLARKIS Sse EN 
CUTAWAY \ 


ae 
——— aa “, é. 


mer prices, but common stock declined 10 | 


weaker, with sales at $220@360. For poor | 


| SIMPLE—STRONG—DURABLE. 


|' FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 





WE BUY beans esse Produce, 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. Write us 
fully for prices. 


rity. 
te to ee ELATHEWAT dz CO., 


woms Co. 106 .Wall | GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce 








eS 
OLIVER 


Patent Chilled Plow 








HARROW 





Send for New Circular with 
Full Description, FREE. Address 


HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Higganum, 










ver 100,000 Sold Last Year! 
The Best General Purpose Plow 


in the World 





‘DELES 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Farmers and Plowmen, there are Fifteen Reasons why You 
Should Use Nothing but the Oliver Chilled Plow: ) 


FIRST—They are the Original and Only Chilled Plows made 

eke ee re Pose to - kinds of soil, and will do first-class work in 
~~ Bhe mould-boards are thoroughly chilled, have no soft spots in them, 

FOU RTH—0Oliver’s Chilled Metal will not corrode. _ “F 


— or Stubble. 

will scour in any soil, and will not wear out in 

} ; The heaviest coat of rust that can accumulate on it wil] be entirely oe 
a few minutes’ use, and the mould-board will be as bright and smooth as ever. ’ 
FIFTH —tThe Oliver has a thorough center draft, runs lighter than any other plow, and is under the complete control of the operator, 
SIXTH —The woodwork being free from mortices permits easy, rapid and perfect adjustment, for either two or three horses. ‘ 
rs, and when your share is renewed you have an extirely new cutting surface. 

p- Nose Share—a wonderful saving device in which every farmer is interested, 

ws are fitted over templates at the works, hence are exact duplicates and by simply 


a & 


m yy 


from 1,590 in 1870 to over 100,000 in 1857, 

and take no other. It will break hard dry ground when no other will, 
and three times as many being sold at the present 
It is warranted to do better work and more of it with the same amount of draft 


we ey 


TIRELY NEW | 
if SUPERSEDES THE PLOW | 
; BEATS Te WORLD, 


Ground Made Into a 
Perfect Seed Bed. 


Has a Seeding Attach. 


y — ment for sowing all 
‘4 le Kinds of grain, 
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Eclipse Wind Mill 


| Will be found to meet every requirement in farm 
power service, and leas's in ‘ 


_ STRENGTH, REGULATION and DURABILITY. 


In connection we carry an assortment of 
improved 


Pumps, Stock Tanks, Grinders, Shellers, Etc. 


HAY PRESSES! 


|The Eclipse Double-Acting Continuous Press. 


The best for either Hay or Straw. Wecheerfully 
mail to applicants complete descriptive circulars of 
above goods. 


Lake and La Salle Streets. 
CHICACO. 
a4-6t 2tam 


W ater ! 


WATER ! 
EVERYWHERE ! 
““ THE DAISY” 


DOUBLE ACTING 


A fd Well Pump 


Is THE 


1d is Cheapest and Best 
ii) 
}/ Pump made for Deep 
' h or Shallow Wells. 
ae —C A child can operate, 
producing a constant 
and powerful stream 
: of water. 
Has Brass-lined Cylinder and Plunger, which 
cannot rust or freeze up. Can be fitted for any 
depth well without changing working parts. 
Ask yeur dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and prices. 





ae wie 





THE COULDS MFC. CO., 
20-30 Ovid St., 60 Barclay St., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y New York. 


jly-14:6t 


$ YoY. ig 


To take a course either in the Business, Short- 
hand, English or Penmanship Departments of 
the DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 
Session during the entire summer. Open to 
ladies equally with gentlemen. Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


er 6,000,000 PEOPLE US 
LYS SEED S. 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
are admitted to be the 
Largest Seedsmen 
nthe wor'd. 
D.M.FERRY &co’s 
: Illustrated, Deseripe 
tive and Priced 
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22 Central Wharf, Boston, 
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jly2:-2t eow 
University of the State of i 
New York. = 
AMBRIGAN i 
Veterinary College! § 


139 and 141 West Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW TORE cirry. 


th 
Chartered under General Laws of the State of th 
New York, 1875, and by special Act of tre Legii- 
lature in 1892. be 
The regular course of lectures will comment? te 
in October. 
Catalogues and information can be had 02 be 
application to 
ay 
as 
Ei 
G 


Dr. A. LIACTARD, 


may19-13teow Dean of the Faculty: 





1000 MEN WANTED 9 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men of 28 
energy can find permanent employment and 

big pay. Particularsfree State age and euclos Zi 
stamp. CULLEN BROS. & CO., Nurserymen, [n- bu 


porters and Growers, Rochester, N.Y. jly!33m 


THE GREAT REMEDY! & 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 














Over 950 Horses with Colic Treated 8 


the De t Fire meperenent with 
out the ss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Ansusl 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which 
lenges the world; better than any number of 
dividual testimonials. . 
It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, I 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 
neys or Bladder. Colits 
¢ will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. nos 

It wilt Cure in Sheep: Coli , Hove, Distr 
or Dyseatery, when given acce.ding to 


IT WILL PAY 





fa Hi Cow or Sheep to kee? 
Fh he toed remedy always on i ¢ for cat to 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eig’ sos is 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen fi 
forsheep. A e dose in Colic when give® a 2 
enone e desired effect. It will an 
spoil by age. be 
PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. by 
Prepared only by 

Prof. R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgoot a 
5 hy 

201 First St,, Detroit, Mich. ¥ 











Beautiful hidden name cards only 
9 5: cents. Largest sample book in U. 





ples free. Co-oPzRATIVE SuPPLY Co., 
18/°W. Madison St., C: 5 may12-6m 


§. 200styles. Agents wanted. Sam- | For a * Bid INJUN ” 3-Wheel Sulky Plow 
‘addresa GLAE MANUF’G CO. Albion, Mieh. 





gar Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


